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PRESS EXCURSION.---III. 
Letter from the Agricultural Editor. 
Lone IsLanp Sounp, July 1, 1879. 
Messzs. R. P. Eaton & Co :— . 

The scenery along our route seems to have 
grown more varied and beautiful with each 
day’s progress, partly, I suppose, because it is 
new to most of us. On leaving Scranton 
Friday morning, by way of the Central New 
Jersey railroad, our course wound around the 
sides of the high mountain land that separates 
the Wyoming and the Lehigh valleys. The 
Wyoming valley which lies to the north of us, 
averaging some three miles in width and 
stretching away along the banks of the Susque- 
hanna for more than twenty miles, is, I think, 
the most beautiful tract of farming country I 
have ever seen. From our altitude of a thou- 
sand feet above it, the precise character of the 
soil is of course only to be guessed at by the 
general appearance of the hundreds of farms 
with their fields of waving grain and dark 
green grass. That the soil is good may be 
inferred from the fact that nearly every rod is 

iltivated. It isno wonder that the early 
settlers looked upon this valley as a favored 
spot, nor that the Indians were reluctant in 
giving it up to advancing civilization. 

All the railroads in this vicinity seem to 
have been built in the interest of the coal 
trade, for we are constantly meeting or pass- 
ing coal trains with their loaded cars, some- 
times numbering a hundred and thirty or more, 
winding their jointed length along like some 
huge wandering sea monster rushing and 
roaring back to its native element. 

This frame work of mountain land that sur- 
rounds the Wyoming valley affords a striking 
contrast to the richness of the picture itself. 
For miles and miles, as we gradually ascend, 
the mountain side presents one vast waste of 
despoiled forest growth. The trees which 
once covered the earth here and protected the 
soil from the scorching suns and beating 
storms, have been cut down and used for 
props and stays in the mines hundreds of feet 
below where their blackened stumps are now 
rotting. The frequent fires, too, set by the 
locomotives or careless track men have also 
lent a hand in rendering these waste places 
still more desolate, till one is led to wonder 
what their future is to be. Certainly our peo- 
ple ought not to suffer for food or fuel so long 
as such vast tracts of what might be good 
land are left unoccupied. As one rides along 
through these beautiful valleys and across the 
mountains, it is a little difficult to realize that 
a very large portion of these cultivated fields, 
pastures and meadows have a basement story 

all laid out into streets, with their horse rail- 
roads and stables, and for many hours of the 
day the workshops of thousands of intelligent 
and happy laborers. But such is the fact, and 
& man owning a farm here, if well located, 
sometimes finds his most productive harvest 
from this basement story. 

Having travelled thirteen miles over and 
around the mountain, we find ourselves but 
three miles in a direct line fromrour starting 
point, and all this distance has been made to 
avoid too steep grades. As we pass down 
and enter the Lehigh valley, the scenery rap- 
idly changes. The river, at first quite small, 
grows gradually larger, and as it cuts its way 
deeper and deeper through the rock which 
once formed its bed but now its banks, it leads 
us through a constant succession of ever- 
changing grandeur and beauty. Formerly, 
the coal mined in this region was sent to mar- 
ket in canal boats, but a big freshet destroyed 
the locks, and now the water follows in its 
chosen channel, while on either bank the steel 
rails clinging to their rocky, narrow road-bed 
connect the valley with the outer world. 

According to our programme, we are bound 
for Mauch Chunk, but just before reaching 
there, our train stops for us to spend an hour 
or so visiting Glen Onoko, a place well worthy 
a visit, if one has plenty of time, and the 
weather is not so excessively hot as we find it 
on this occasion. The Glen is a narrow defile 
in the mountain side, down which a small 
stream hops and skips over and among the 
rocks, and forming in its course several beau- 
tiful cascades bearing euphonious names, as 
Elfin Cascade, Crystal Cascade, Moss Cascade, 
Lovers’ Bath, and thelike. Most of the party 
found the steep climbing, over slippery paths 
and up ladders formed of half fallen trunks of 
trees, quite too laborious, while a few of us 
braved it out and reached the top, and those 
who had not seen similar or wilder glens 
among the mountains of New Hampshire or 
elsewhere, considered themselves well paid. 
Here we first found ourselves in groves of 
rhododendrons some of which were just com- 
ing into bloom, but as the finger boards warned 
us against trespassing, we leave them to cheer 
and gladden the hearts of those who may fol- 
low in our footsteps. Coming down in half 
the time it took to go up, we find ourselves 
soon seated again in our cars and on our way 
to Mauch Chunk where an excellent dinner 
awaits us at the Mansion House, kept by J. 
S. Wibirt, who doesn’t mind in the least hav- 
ing three or four hundred hungry and tired 
travellers walk in upon him with scarcely a 
day’s warning. 

The afternoon is spent by making a trip 
over another gravity road called here the 
“Switchback,” a road built for hauling coal 
but now abandoned for that purpose, as a tun- 
nel through the mountain affords a much easier 
It is used, however, quite constantly 
during the summer season by excursionists, 
who patronize it on account of the beautiful 
scenery along its route and the exciting nov- 
elty of this kind of free, wild riding. A half 
mile of omnibus riding brings us to the depot, 
then a rise of 664 feet ina distance of 2322 
feet brings us up Mount Pisgah, escorted, as 
our President expressed it, by a ‘‘band,” 
though in this instance it was not # brass 
band, but an iron one wound around an im- 
mense drum operated by powerful steam en- 
gines at the top of the mountain. Behind each 
car is safety truck which, in case our band 
should fail us, would instantly drop two pow- 
erful iron spurs which, entering the ground at 
the rear, would effectually prevent any possi- 


grade. 


bility of a run-back. The view from the top 
of Mount Pisgah is one of the finest in the vi- 
cinity, with the Lehigh valley at its base, 
through which runs the river and canal, and 
two railroads, while Mauch Chunk clings to 
the side of the mountain like a swallow’s nest 
toa barn rafter. I should think those who 
live in the lower tier of houses would be in 
constant fear lest those above should toss 
things down their chimneys just for the mis- 
chief of it, though I presume the inhabitants 
from their youth up learn to be careful how 
they drop things, for they must know that 
whatever starts to go down those hillsides 
must find the bottom before stopping. 

But we have eighteen miles of gravity road 
ahead of us, and we are soon on our way 
again towards Mount Jefferson, up which we 
are drawn as before, and then sent whirling 
along towards Summit Hill where we alight to 
visit a burning mine. This mine took fire 
forty-seven years ago, and is still slowly con- 
suming the veins of coal a hundred feet or 
more below, while the surface is gradually 
falling in, leaving a dismal looking cavity of 
several acres in extent. In the darkness of 
night, the light from the burning coal may 
sometimes be seen, but by day nothing is seen 
but an enormous ash pit. The ride from 
Summit Hill back to Mauch Chunk over nine 
miles of gravity road without interruption was 
the best sample of ‘‘sliding down hill” we 
have had. A portion of the way the track 
was as straight asa gun for a mile or more, 
and we easily got up, or down, a speed of from 
forty-five to fifty miles an hour, a rate that 
is someWhat trying to bonnet strings and sum- 
mer hats. Mauch Chunk is a noisy place to 
sleep in, with its long coal trains passing nearly 
the whole night within a few feet of the steps 
of the hotel, but one soon becomes used to 
thundering and whistling in these pagts, and 
learns to sleep in spite of either. 

We had been promised by our President a 
visit down into a coal mine, but the stories of 
darkness and dirt came near putting a damper 
upon our expectations, but our Scranton 
friends had no idea of letting us return to our 
homes without seeing the one thing above all 
others that would give us the truest idea of 
the every-day life of a large portion of the 
people of that locality. So, on Saturday 
morning, after a ride of sixty-five miles over 
the Lehigh Valley railroad to Pittston, we find 
& special train waiting to take us over the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railroad to 
the ‘‘Pyne” coal mine near Scranton. This 
znme being one of the dryest and cleanest in 
the vicinity, was selected as the most suitable 
for a visit by ladies, and nearly the whole 
party accepted the invitation to explore its 
depths, though a few preferred to remain 
above ground. The entrance to the mine is 
by a perpendicular shaft, or hole in the ground 
three hundred feet deep, and covered bya 
building one hundred feet high. Running up 
and down in this shaft is an elevator much 
like those in use in our city hotels and stores, 
only pot quite so elegantly furnished. Ten 
persons only are allowed by law to occupy the 
elevator at once, and after stepping upon the 
platform and keeping well to the centre to 
avoid being bruised against the walls of the 
pit, we are soon landed at the bottom in to- 
tal darkness, cave what light io fuiniobed by 





the small oil lamp each visitor carries in the 
hand. One curious thing about this descent 
is that, before one is half way to the bottom, 

he is quite as likely to feel that he is going up 
as down, and it is only when we step from the 
platform upon the solid road-bed of the bot- 
tom of the mine that we realize that we are 
down in a coal mine, and even now we have 
little idea of our depth so quickly and gently 
was our descent made. Bunker Hill monu- 
ment is 220 feet high. If let down into this 
mine, there would be room for a ten story 
building above it with each story as high be- 
tween joints as the rooms of most of our farm- 
ers’ kitchens and living rooms, and above all, 

would stand the coal shed a hundred feet 
higher to the top of which every ton of coal 
is hauled to be broken, sifted, and sorted be- 
fore it is ready to be sent off to the markets 
of the world. Still deeper down into the 
bowels of the earth, and directly under the 
shaft, is sunk a well sixty or eighty feet deep, 
into which all the water from the whole mine 
is carried by a thorough system of drainage, 

thence to be pumped by steam to the surface. 

Not only is the mine kept dry by steam power, 

but a constant current of fresh air is made to 

flow through it by means of powerful fans 

which revolve with great rapidity at or near 
the mouth of the shaft. 

By a statute law, all mines in Pennsylvania 

have two or more entrances, so that, if an ac® 
cident occurs to obstruct one of them there will 

be means for escape through the other. The 
current of pure air which is constantly being 
sucked through this mine, at the rate of 127,000 
cubic feet per minute, keeps the atmosphere 
here as healthy as in the best ventilated dwell- 
ing house cellar, and the temperature, too, is 

quite comfortable, neither too warm nor too 

cold. 

We were escorted to the mine by Mr. W. 

R. Storrs, General Coal Agent of the Dela- 

ware, Lackawanna & Western railroad com- 

pany, (who is recognized by at least one of the 

party as having, twenty-five years ago, proved 

afriend in need), and at the entrance intro- 

duced to, and delivered over into the care of 
a trusty Welshman, who is almost as much a 
part of the mine as the coal itself, having 
worked here from boyhood up. We are given 
the mid-day hour for our visit, while the work- 
men are taking their ‘‘nooning,” and our car, 
which had been kindly provided for the more 
feeble members of the party, immediately 
starts off on the floor of the mine, drawn by a 
docile mule upon the railroad track over which 
the coal is convey ed to the shaft. 

The life of a miner here in Pennsylvania 
is not much like that of his fellow miner in 
England. There the veins are found very 
deep down in the earth, and many of them 
but a few feet in thickness, so that the work- 
men are compelled to labor in the most un- 
comfortable position, while here a vein is not 
classed as workable unless the depth is six or 
more feet. ‘The vein we are in now is eight 
to ten feet thick, with solid rock above and 
below. To prevent the ‘‘upper crust” from 
falling in and destroying the mine, nearly one- 
third of the coal ie left for a support, the 
work being carried on in galleries which are 
surveyed and mapped out with all the nicety 
of the engineer’s art. As we follow along 
these galleries we find every few rods, by the 
side of the track, heavy timbers set up as 
props to support any loose or suspicious 
scales upon the under side of the rock over- 
head. We are told that full two-thirds of all 
the accidents which occur at the mines are 
caused by the carelessness of the miners in 
not securing these loosened scales which be- 
come started while blasting out the coal from 
beneath. 

After a mine has been worked as far from 
the shaft as it is found , on account 
of distance, thickness or quality, the miners 
sometimes work out a considerable portion of 
the one-third that has been left in pillars for 
support, digging being abandoned as they re- 
treat toward the opening. In travelling over 
the country above, we are sometimes shown 
spots where the surface has dropped several 
feet over one of these abandoned mines. If 
this happens in a woodlot or pastare, it is of 
little consequence, but not so where a farm 
house or is let down. _ 





Phe coal is mined by drilling and blasting, 


|and by digging with pickaxes. It is then 
loaded upon cars and drawn behind mules to 
the shaft to be raised. Mining, shovelling, 
and teaming are entirely separate and distinct 
trades, the miners getting much higher pay 
than common laborers. At this mine the 
miners receive about $2.50, and the assistanta 
$1.75 per day, a day's work being the delivery 
of about seven tons. The miners generally 
appear to be very intelligent people, and 
good, orderly citizens, and one’s impression 
of mines and a miner’s life is likely to be very 
much modified by a visit here. The work is 
more or less monotonous, as is nearly all labor, 
but it is really not more severe or disagreeable 
than much that is done in many other occu- 
pations. The mules seem to have the worst 
of it as they seldom see daylight, but they 
have good, comfortable stables down here, 
and are not worked excessively. They are 
occasionally taken up that they may not en- 
tirely lose the use of thejr eyes, but in sum- 
mer the heat and flies, aad in winter the cold 
usually makes them perfectly willing to re- 
tarn. 

One can hardly leave the mines in this vi- 
cinity without asking himself how long this 
supply of coal will last. From statistics kind- 
ly furnished by members of the Board of 
Trade, we learn that this great coal field com- 
prises about 200 square miles, or a hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand acres, yielding 
from 50,000 to 100,000 tons of coal per acre. 
At present the entire daily production is from 
25,000 to 35,000 tons, or the product of less 
than ahalf acre. At this rate coal will be 
getting quite scarce at the end of nine hun- 
dred and fifty or a thousand years, but if by 
the end of that period the culm or waste from 
the mines can be economically utilized, our 
coal fires may yet be kept burning for another 
200 years, as fully twenty per cent. is now left 
in piles at the mouth of the mines. Perhaps, 
by that time, our grandchildren will have 
learned to make a more economical use of 
forests, which, if properly treated, may be 
made to renew themselves every half century, 
or perhaps some bright boy or girl in that far 
off age will discover some new method for 
gathering and bottling up the heat direct from 
the sun’s rays, and so make us (?) all inde- 
pendent of coal or wood for fuel. 

Part of our company, on coming up from 
the mine, remain in the car and are carried to 
the top of the building, where the coal, as it 
regularly rises once in every ten seconds from 
the bottom of the 4U0-foot pit, is poured upon 
iron grates for sifting and sorting. This isa 
busy place, with its dozens of men to tend the 
stream of flowing coal, and send it along in 
its proper channel, while scores of boys sit by 
the ‘‘shoots” and pick the slate and inferior 
lumps from the good, before it reaches the 
bins of marketable quality. 

We find that many of the impressions in the 
minds of consumers of coal are quite errone- 
ous, regarding the difference in quality of the 
different ‘‘brands” sent to market, all grades 
being possibly taken from the same mine, just 
as many grades of flour may come from the 
same mill. The hard and the free burning 
coals are separated, to a considerable extent, 
here at the ‘‘breakers,” and are not the pro- 
duct of different mines or different townships, 
as many may suppose ; but it takes a quick eye 
and quicker hand to separate the different 
sorts, as the lumps come tumbling down over 
or through the screens. 

As we leave these scenes, fragments of Em- 
erson’s lines are constantly ringing in our 
ears :— 


Who shall tell what did befall, 
Far away in time when once, 
Over the lifeless ball, 

Hung idle stars and suns ? 

What God the elements obeyed? 
* * * * * 


What smiths, and in what furnace rolled 
(In dizzy xons dim and mute 

The reeling brain can ill compute) 

Copper and iron, lead and gold? 

* * * * * 

Who saw what ferns and palms were pressed 


Under the tumbling mountain’s breast 
In the safe herbal of the coal? 


Reluctantly our party left these scenes for 
a hasty dinner at the Wyoming House, before 
again taking cars for the Delaware Water 
Gap, where we arrived early in the afternoon, 
and were soon comfortably settled for a Sab- 
bath day rest at the Water Gap House, kept 
by L. W. Brodhead & Brother. The Water 
Gap is a break in the Kittatinny Mountains, 
where the Delaware river finds an outlet from 
what may once have been an immense 
inland sea. One of the best views of the Gap 
may be obtained from the east windows of the 
cars, as the visitor finds himself some thirty 
miles on his way from Scranton. The moun- 
tains which, for many miles in either direc- 
tion, appear as level as an artificial milldam, 
appear to be cut directly through, with sides 
nearly perpendicular, presenting a picture 
which for grandeur and beauty can be seldom 
excelled. On reaching the Gap we find our 
hotel at the top of Sunset Hill, some 400 feet 
above the railroad and river at its base, but 
with other hills in the rear rising to the 
height of sixteen hundred feet. Saturday 
evening was spent in quiet and peaceful rest 
on the broad piazzas of the Water Gap House, 
while the younger members of the party 
amused and burned themselves exploding the 
remainder of thirty or forty dollars’ worth of 
fireworks, presented by Mr. Wells, of Bos- 
ton. Sunday was spent between attendance 
at church and strolls over the mountains, 
among the rich profusion of beautiful rhodo- 
dendrons and kalmias, the former just coming 
into bloom, while the latter are fading and drop- 
ping, and covering the ground with their pink 
and white petals. In the evening the com- 
pany gathered in the large parlor for a social 
interchange of sentiment, appropriate to the 
winding up of one of the pleasantest trips the 
Massachusetts Press has ever made during the 
ten years of its existence. 

President Horton, in his usual genial and 
happy style, presided, assisted by Mr. Noyes 
and daughter, Mrs. Tower and others, in 
the way of music; while Messrs. Elwell, of 
Maine, Jenks, of New Hampshire, and Slack, 
Noyes and Foot, of our own State, expressed 
themselves as the incidents and memories of 
the week prompted. Mr. Noyes, after seeing 
all the wonderful and beantiful scenes along 
the route passed over, felt that, after all, man 
is the grandest object in nature, as shown by 
his wonderful skill and energy in developing 
nature’s resources. 

Mr. Jenks spoke warmly of our country, as 
one of the best spots in the world to live in. 
Mr. Elwell alluded to the excellent influences 
which these Press trips exert, not only upon 
the members, but, also, upon the reading pub- 
lie, who learn from the reports made some- 
thing of how other people in our common 
country live. He had seen so mach in the 
Pennsylvania and New York State newspa- 
pers of the ‘‘Molly Maguires” and ‘‘strikers” 
that he found he needed just such a trip as 
this to set him ‘right as to the real character 
of the people here. He, too, had found his 
admiration for man himself largely increased 
by these evidences of his power and skill in 
conquering his independence of nature. Mr. 
Slack alluded, with feeling, to our lack of 
confidence in the possibilities of our country, 
and eloquently portrayed the beautiful cities, 
the well tilled fields, and the millions of quiet, 
peaceful, and happy homes, our nation is ca- 
pable of sustaining, or offering to the op- 
pressed and down-trodden of the whole world. 
After a few pleasant words of sympathy for 
the craft, by Rev. Mr. Foote, of King’s Chapel, 


several railroad managers and hotel keepers, 





-who bad aided so. materially in making this 


‘feet and measures six feet in diameter. 


Boston. Votes of thanks were passed to the |. 


trip a pleasant and successful one, and espe- 
cially to Gen. Burt and his son, who had done 
everything in their power for the comfort and 
safety of the party during their trip. After 
the singing of a few selections, the meeting 
adjourned for another restful night at this 
model and homelike hotel. 

Early Monday morning I took a stroll on 
foot down into the village, and visited some 
of the farms in the vicinity, of which I will 
give you some account in a future number. 
At noon the party took cars of the D., L. & 
W. railroad for New York, a digtance of 
eighty-four miles, through a section of coun- 
try that appears, agriculturally, much better 
than most that we have seen. Wheat fields are 
quite common, while garden vegetables for 
town and city markets are not unusual, Hay, 
however, seems to be the leading crop, and 
the farmers are beginning to realize that it is 
time that much of it was. housed. New York 
is reached in season for a hasty ride by a por- 
tion of the party, over the new elevated rail- 
road, as far as Central l’ark, before embarking 
on the steamers for Fall River. After such a 
week of hard work in search of pleasure and 
rest—change is sometimes rest—the easy, 
gentle motion of the boat as it came through 
the Sound, on one of the pleasantest of nights, 
was decidedly enjoyable, to say nothing of 
the elegantly loaded table, which the mana- 
gers of this line know so well how to set be- 
fore their guests. In passing Point Judith 
we got just enough of the ‘‘ocean wave” to 
remind one that he is really on salt water, 
but the early morning finds all safely landed 
at Fall River, and soon on the last fifty of the 
thousand miles we have travelled since leaving 
Boston, one week ago. Nothing but the 
hasty good bye remains now between the 
pleasures and pleasant memories of the week, 
and the duties and labors which await each, as 
the every day routine of this busy life is again 
taken up. In closing this sketch, I would 
have your readers understand that the excur- 
sions of the Massachusetts Press are, in no 
sense, ‘‘dead head” trips, and parties writing 
up the incidents of the week are under no ob- 
ligations whatever to praise or ‘‘puff” any of 
the parties who have aided in making the trip 
a successful one, further than his own sense 
of justice or courtesy dictates. The hotel 
keepers and railroad officials have, so far as 
we know, made wholesale rates to our party 
in every instance, while some of them, as in 
the case of Gen. Burt, who furnished cars and 
attendants for the greater part of the trip, and 
the Fall River line, always so bountiful in its 
accommodations, the party ¢annot but feel 
under special obligations, yet the cost of the 
trip, when taken by two or more members of 
a family, as is often the case, counts up quite 
& sum, sufficient, undoubtedly, to prevent very 
many from joining it who would be glad 
to do so. 

As it has become customary for each mem- 
ber of the party to exchange papers, and also 
to send copies to those who have entertained 
them during the trip, it is quite natural that 
one should desire to make a good report, and 
to leave no name unmentioned, but as this 
was in no sense an agricultural trip, I have 
taken the liberty to omit many details which 
might be of personal interest to a few, while 
cudeavuriug tv give a description that would 


not be unacceptable to the general reader, in 
the theuseuds Of farme:c’ homes where these 


columns make their weekly visit. If the pe- 
rusal of these letters shall induce any consid- 
erable number of the ‘‘well to do” farmers, 
who are by no means few or far between, in 
New England, to expenda little time and a 
few of their honestly earned dollars, in treat- 
ing themselves and their families to some of 
the beautiful scenery we have passed through 
the past week, or if it shall cheer and gladden 
the hours of some whose cares and duties 
must, for the present, stand in the way of such 
a trip, then the effort of the writer of these 
lines will not have been in vain. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—Mr. Martin L. Allen, Seneca Falls, N. Y., who 
raised last year 5600 bushels of wheat on 140 acres 
of his 500-acre farm, keeps eight teams of horses 
and mules for agricultural service, and feeds corn 
only, as no Oats are grown. 


—Mr. D. Bacon, of Westfield, Conn., lost some 
fifteen or twenty young ducks not long since. 


‘They had been eating freely of rose bugs, and, dy- 


ing soon after, some of them were cut open and 
examined, and it was found that the bugs had 
eaten through their crops, thus causing death. 


—The cactus grows to a wonderful size in Ari- 
zona. One variety grows to the height of sixty 
There are 
fifteen or twenty varieties, three of which bear 


' frnit that is highly prized by the Indians, who de- 


pend largely upon them for sustenance. 


—The Mexico and East Rumford, Me., cheese 
factory is now receiving 3400 lbs. of milk per day, 
from which they make eight large cheeses, averag- 
ing in weight about forty-six Ibs. per cheese. This 
season thus far has proved to be the most success- 
ful of any season since the factory was built, seven 
years ago. 

—With an area about half as large as Texas and 
possessing the highest priced lands in the world, 
Great Britain has about 35,000,000 sheep, or about 
as many as the United States, and produces more 
wool. While the sheep do not pay for themselves 
in wool and mutton they are absolutely essential 
in maintaining the fertility of the soil. 


—A rather novel sight was witnessed on a recent 
Sunday in Montpelier says the Argus: A sheep, 
which had escaped from a carat the Montpelier 
and Wells River Railroad station, chasing a dog 
through Main and State streets. The poor dog was 
putting in its best licks, occasionally looking be- 
hind to see what manner of beast was following him, 
while the sheep, on nearing it, would spring into 
the air several feet, evidently trying to leap on the 
dog’s back. It made much sport for “the boys,” 
who had previously been bemoaning the dullness 
of a wet Sunday. 

—The New York Tribune says to an enquiring 
correspondent :—All the desirable qualities are not 
found in their fullest development in any one 
breed of fowls. For size, Brahmas, Cochins, 
Dorkings and Plymouth Rocks are good, being 
the largest. The Brahmas and Rocks are also 
good layers and good nurses, quiet in disposition 
and altogether pleasant and profitable. The s80- 
called laying breeds are smaller in size, more ac- 
tive and restless, and poor sitters, but produce 
many eggs. Among these the Leghorns, Ham- 
burgs and Houdans stand high, and the Polish 
should also be classed with them. If one wishes 
to make a selection from the large breeds, he would 
do well to choose Brahmas or Plymouth Rocks. 
Of the layers, he may take his choice, but the Po- 
lish are the quietest. 

—Of the crops in Maine, a correspondent of the 
Providence Journal writes as follows :—‘‘The hay 
crop in Maine will be larger and of better quality 
than last year. The weather has been very favor- 
able, and thus far there has been no fog or rain 
storm to injure the mown grass. The entire crop 
will be put in barns before this month expires, if 
the weather continues favorable. The potato bugs 
are giving the farmers some trouble, and a few 
fields will be seriously injured, if not ruined. The 
potato crop will be large this year, for our farmers 
planted more acres than on any previous year. They 
expected to lose by the ‘bugs,’ and planted more 
eres Arne ar pera 

some fields are being y 

bug. It was not known till this year that the beet 
had so formidable an enemy, The recent warm 
weather has given corn and wheat a good start, 
but it is feared that the crop will be light, owing to 
the cold and wet in May and June. The report 
comes from all parts of the State thet the apple 

will be very abundant, It was supposed by 





Mi 
Mi a, St. Paul 


‘ correspondent. 


AGRIOULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
1879. 

We present herewith a table of the coming Cattle 
Shows and Fairs in New England and elsewhere, so 
far as we have any record, and will feel obliged for 
early notice of any omitted, to complete our table. 


State, Provincial, &c. 

American Institute, . New York,. . Sept. 15-Dec. 1 
American Pomological, Rochester, N. Y. Sept. 17, 19 
Arkan Little Kock,. . . .Oct. 20 — 
Oneads Dimioat —_ + + .Bept. 8,13 

en + « » Guelph, Sept. 15, 19 
Cincinnati Industrial, Cincinnati, 0°, Sept. 10-Oct’ 11 
Colorad +» « » Denver, .. - Sept. 23, 27 


Kentucky, 

Kentucky, North, . 

Maine, 

Maine Dairymen,. . . Portland, 

Massachusetts Hort., . Boston, 
chigan, Detroit, 





aul, 
innesota Ag. & Mech., Minneapolis, . . 
ob e+ see «Hele eo 
outreal Hort., . . 
ew England, . 

ev 


8) Mechanicsburg, . . 

Ohio Tri-State,. . . . Toledo, 

Ohio Southern, . . 

Ofegon, ...+.028 ’ 

Ontario Provincial,. .Ottawa,...... , 

Pennsylvania, ... . Philadelphia, .. . 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina, ° . 

St. Louis Association, St. Louis, Mo. . Sept. 22-Oct. 11 

Stanstead . « Ayer’s Flat, P.Q. . Bept. 17 

Montpelier, .. . . Sept. 9, 11 

nia, Riehmond, ... . Oct. 28,31 

Wisconsin, .... . . Madison, Sept. 8, 11 


MAWE. 
Androscoggin, .. . . Lewiston, 
Cumberland Far. Club, Cumberland, . . . Sept. 24, 25 
Franklin, Farmington, . -Oct. 7, 9 
Knox, Thomaston, .. . . Oct. 23, 25 
Knox, North, J . . - Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Oxssipee Valley, } 
Oxford, West, 
Penobscot, ...... 
Penobscot, West, . . . Exeter, 
Piscataquis Central, . 
Piscataquis, East, 
Somerset Central, . .Skowhegan,... . Se 
Somerset, West, . . . North Anson, .. . 
York, Berwick, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Bradford & Newbury, " 
BOM, 9 0 0 0100 © Laconia, 
Cheshire, Keene, 
Coos, Upper, Colebrook, 
Kearsarge, Warner, 
VERMONT. 
Middlebury, .... . 
+ + + «+ «+ » St. Johnsbury, - Sept. 
coe ee Essex Junction, . . 
« « + « « « Sheldon, 
Rutland, Sept. 3, 
Montpelier, ... . Sept. 24, 
Fayetteville,. .. 
Woodstock, .... 
Tunbridge, . Sept. 30-Oct, 2 


Oct. 7, 9 


Addison, 
Caledonia, 
Chittenden, 


Sept. 


y ashington 
Windham, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Attleboro’ Far. & Mec., Attleboro’ . . . Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Barnstable, Barnstable, . . . . Sept. 23, 24 
Berkshire, Pittsfield, . . . Sept. #0-Oct. 2 
Bristol Taunton, ... . . Sept. 23, 26 
Deerfield Valley, . . . Charlemont,. . . . Sept. 18, 19 
aseX, Ly Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
ranklin, + + « » Bept. 25, 26 
ampden, ..... .Springfield, .. . . Sept. 23, 24 
Hampden East, . Palmer, .... . . Sept. 16, 17 
Bampshire, .....4 Amherst, sept. 18, 19 


yoapeioe, Franklin 

and Hampden, . . . Northampton,...Oct. 1, 3 
Highland, Middlefield, ... - 11, 12 
Hingham, - 23, 24 
Housatonic, 24, 26 


Hingham, 8 
oavad Great Barrington, . Sept. 24, 
Hoosae Valley,. . . . North Adams,. . . Sept. 16, 17 
Martha’s Vineyard, . . West Tisbury, . Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Middlesex Concord, ... . «Sept. 25, 27 
Middlesex, North, . . L Sept. 23, 24 
Middlesex, South, .. Toemntaghem, . » - Sept. 16, 17 
Nantucket,.... ..Nantucket, ... .Sept. 3, 4 
Plymouth, Bridgewater, . . . Sept. 17, 19 
Union, Blandford, . + «Sept. 17, 19 
Wilmington Far. Club, Wilmington, . Sept. 19 
Worcester, Worcester, - . - Sept. 2, 5 
Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg,. .. . . Sept. 23, 24 
Worcester, Northwest, Athol, . . . . . Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Worcester, South, . . Sturbridge, ... . Sept. 11, 12 
Worcester, Southeast, Milford, .... . . Sept. 23, 25 
Worcester, West, ..Barre, .... . «Sept. 25, 26 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Washington, West Kingston, . . Sept. 16, 18 


CONNECTICUT. 
Danbury, Danbury, 
Fairfield, ...... . Norwalk, .... .Se 


SRE Urahge,; : ¥ 
New Haven Co.,...N 
New London, 
Ridgefield, 
Torrington, 
Union, 


7,11 

. 23, 26 
ovum o 

+ 17 1 
t. 10, 12 
e Oct. 1, 3 
Sept. 23, 25 

. . Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
. - Oct, 4,15 
Huntington, . . Sept. 17, 19 
Waterbury, Waterbury, .. . . Sept. 16, 17 
Windham, Brooklyn, ..... Sept. 23, 25 
Woodbridge & Bethany, Bethany, . «Sept. 24, 25 
Woodbury Union, . . Woodbury, .. . . Sept. 16, 17 
Woodstock, _» - 80. Woodstock, . . Sept. 16, 18 


NEW YORK. 


Wolcottville, 


t. 9, 12 


Chautauqua, = 3 


Duchess, 
Essex, 
Franklin, 
Genesee, 


. . Sep 

iw, Sept 
Sept. 16, 18 
. « + . Sept. 20-Oct. 1 
. - Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
- - Sept. 2, 4 
Lewis, . 16, 19 
Onondaga, ..... .Syracuse,.... . Sept. 
Orleans, Albion, Sept. 26, 27 
Queens, Mineola, Sept. 23, 25 
St. Lawrence, . « » Canton, . 16, 18 
Saratoga,...... . Saratoga, ; as 
Washington, .... .Sandy Hill,... - 10, 12 
Western New York, . Rochester, . 15, 19 


16, 19 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


CORN BRER. 
A Maine correspondent, who has our thanks for 
calling attention to the matter, says : ‘In your issue 
of July 19th you publish a receipt for corn beer. I 
am confident you do not know the nature of that 
drink. One bottle of it will so excite the kidneys 
that the urinary organs will seem on fire. I know 
several persons who have tried it, and all with the 
same results.” This is new to us,as we have 
known the receipt for some twenty years, and 
have tried it, without the result spoken of by our 
We have also known it used by 
others, and have never before heard any complaint. 
However, if it has that effect, in any case, the bet- 
ter way is to be on the safe side and use some 
other drink. 


SIMPLICITY OF LIVING. 

Is it not interesting to look back to the days of 
our grandparents and see with what simplicity 
they lived, and note the change between that time 
and the present? How often has the writer sat 
and listened, with great interest, when he was a 
boy, to hear his grandmother relate incidents from 
her earlier life; incidents that occurred to her 
which were very hard indeed, and through which 
our women of the present day would not like to 

3, and, indeed, we could not wish them to. 
here could we find a woman, now-a-days, who 
could, on a cold New Hampshire winter day, yoke 
up the oxen, take an axe and goto the woods, fell 
a tree and draw it to the door, and cut it into suit- 
able length for the fireplace, as did she whom we 
have mentioned above—the cause of this necessity 
being a sick husband and long distance from 
neighbors, up in those hills of that noble State, 
New Hampshire, half a century ago? A few years 
since I had the pleasure to attend the centennial 
celebration of a rural town in that State, when the 
history of the town was read. It appeared that 
the first family that moved into the town moved 
in the dead of winter, drawing their goods on a 
handsled; and now as we pass through that town, 
with its villages and many fertile farms, orna- 
mented with attractive barns and” cosy farm 
houses, we are almost loth to credit the stories of 
the hardships which the first settlers had to en- 
counter. If le lived more simply now, and 
used the means within their reach more economi- 
cally, we should not hear of 80 many defalcations 
and failures as we do. Extravagance is far too 
general. What if one’s clothes are not as fine as 
their neighbors, or if your house is not as costly or 
furnished as elegantly as some of your friends? 
Is it not better by far to do the best you can with 
what you have until — can afford to purchase 
better, than to get deeply in debt, just to gratify 
an extravagant whim? It isafact that many 
families are rendered homeless by extravagant 
purchases, and all because they wish to keep up 
ap ces and show off as much as some neigh- 
bof. AsI write I have in minda neighbor, who 
a trade, works nearly all the time, is now 
over 40 years of age, and has but a quarter of an acre 
of land, one cow, and a few hens. One hundred 
dollars will cover the whole of his accumulations— 
cause, oeweragem living—and such cases are not 
uncommon. y & young couple, after they 
, are not courageous enough to live within 
. talotof nice furniture to 
furnish their house, which is often rented at a high 
figure, and then two or three servants are often 
thought necessary. Then there are the balls and 
— to be given, et oe @ ae 0 
met, which my s not consid- 
> y coamenens are i is $00 much td 
husband has a “good” 
” or “ipstrance com- 
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winter wheat, and with good success and no trouble 
from weevils. I have examined my wheat very 
thoroughly and fail to find a single one of these in- 
sects. The area sowed to winter wheat is on the 
increase from year to year, and the clay soils that, 
fifty years ago, produced such abundant crops of 
No. | winter wheat, are again growing crops equal 
in yield and quality to those grown when the coun- 
Kf was first settled. We hope that destructive pest, 
é weevil, will not again trouble us. 


. Henry Lane. 
Addison Co., Vt., July 21, 1879. 





Correspondence. 
From our Special Correspondent. 
AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 
Paris, June 19, 1879. 
The inclement season still continuing, the 
prospects of agriculture are daily becoming 
more alarming. On an average, vegetation is 
backward three weeks, and a sudden glow of 
heat is anticipated to do more harm than 
good, by unduly forcing grain crops to fill. 
he soil is stell suffering from the winter's 


cold, and the continued rain prevents its be- 
ing tilled. Grass is luxuriant, but more aque- 


ous than nutritive. . It will shrink considerably 
during hay-making; it has no aroma, aud uv 
washing by rain can affect ite quality. Wheat 
looks very bad ; it is yellow, sickly, stunted, 
and the fields present very numerous bald 
tches. The vines do not look hopeful; the 
lossoms indicate that there will be a serious 
diminution of fruit. Farmers are clearly mak- 
ing up their minds that they will have to part 
with many head of stock, the consequence of 
a certain deficiency to be expected in proven- 
der; others aré preparing substitutes for for- 
age, and are resolved to utilize in the autumn 
the slender branches and leaves of poplar, 
oak, elm, &c. Out of evil good; the sad 
condition of continental farmers is compelling 
attention to the process for preserving green 
forage in trenches. 

There is one peculiarity about the agricul- 
tural budget this year—lucidity. Its total is 
294 million francs. Greater extension will be 
given to the veterinary schools of Alfort, Ly- 
ons, and Toulouse. The importation of for- 
eign cattle has almost doubled within the last 
two years in France, necessitating quite an 
army of veterinary inspectors on the frontier— 
70, and costing annually 146,000 francs. The 
‘‘Agronomical Institute” is the national agri- 
cultural university; its annual maintenance 
costs 243,000 francs; it can hardly yet be 


considered as constituted ; it was an error to 
graft it on the school of mines; it is proposed 


to associate it henceforth with the Museum of 
Natural History. This faculty for superior 
agricultural instruction ought to rest on its 
own basis, and possess its special instruments 
for teaching, and in no way to be affiliated 
with bastard combinations. The three agri- 
cultural colleges are, Grand Jouan, Grignon, 
and Montpellier. They have 169 students ; 
the expenses of the establishments are 698,000 
francs yearly, against which there is to be 
written off the one-half for receipts. The 
students, if meritorious, alternate their resi- 
dence at these institutions, and so acquire a 
knowledge of farming practices in different re- 
gions. Next come the ‘‘farm schools,” which 
numbered 43 in 1875, but have been reduced 
to 26, and having 710 pupils. The annual 
expenses amount to 103,000 francs. Between 
this class and the ordinary national schools 
there are the ‘‘practical schools,” three in 
number, established in 1875, for a specially 
regional branch of agriculture; two more are 
to be opened. These do not include the 
school for irrigation and drainage at Le- 
zardeau, costing 20,000 francs, nor of the 
Shepherds’ school at Rambouillet, maintained 
at an outlay of 10,000 francs. A grant of 
8000 francs has been made for opening a 
school devoted to the rearing and breeding of 
fish. There is an horticultural school at Ver- 
sailles, with 51 pupils, and costing 91,Q00 
francs; the sale of produce reduces the ex- 
penses by one-third. At Bastia there is an 
ingfn additions Hert” aP8 SB Fars or aes 
ture, suppo ata cost of 120,000 france; 
these are filled by practical lecturers, who 
hold meetings in various centres of rural in- 
dustry, in the national schools, &c., and in- 
vite farmers to come and discuss new ideas, 
and take cognizance of ameliorations. In five 
years every department of France will have 
its ‘‘chair,” the occupant being paid partly by 
the State and partly by the locality. But all 
these measures are independent of the 25 
‘‘agronomical stations” disseminated over the 
country, and maintained at a cost of 70,000 
francs. ‘(hese stations are in the hands of 
scientists, where the laboratory and the field 
go hand-in-hand, and soils, manures, produce, 
&c., are analyzed for a nominal fee. The 
government also endows regional cattle and 
fat stock shows. It does more; it accords 
eight million francs to breeding studs, and 
fourteen million francs—one-half of the budg- 
et—to forestry. But the latter is of the high- 
est importance, as it has for its object, not 
only the administration of the State forests, 
but the tree-planting and ‘‘grassing” of moun- 
tains, to ward off inundations, or at least les- 
sen their effects. To accomplish this end an 
expense of 220 million francs, divided over 80 
years, will have all the mountains of the coun- 
try planted or re-planted. Such is the official 
aid given to the advancement of French agri- 
culture. 

In France, at least, the honor of employing 
electricity as a motive power, reverts to agri- 
culture, in the sense that an electric current 
has transmitted to a distance of quarter of a 
mile the power generated. The beet sugar 
factory at Sermaize, in France, has been em- 
ploying the electric light since 1874. The 
electricity is produced by a Gramme machine, 
and consists of two cylinders revolving before 
&@ magnet and set in motion by a steam en- 
gine. Onthe principle that electricity and 
motion are synonymous, as soon as the cur- 
rent of electricity is produced it is transmitted 
to a second Gramme machine, at a distance of 
quarter or half a mile, where a drum is turned, 
which, communicating with cog-wheels, can 
lift beet from a boat into a railway wagon, 
turn chaff cutters, turnip slicers, threshing 
machines, and churns, and last, not least, drag 
a plough, as in steam ploughing. The field 
where the ploughing took place is 240 yards 
in length of furrow; the first machine was 
placed at the entrance of the field, and about 
quarter of a mile from the steam engine; the 
second was placed at the end of the field, or 
240 yards more distant ; the transmitted power 
was so regulated as to drag the three-share 
Brabant plough in opposite directions, alter- 
nately, turning over furrows eight inches deep 
in about six minutes, or travelling at the rate of 
forty yards a minute. The driver or conduc- 
tor can exercise easily the most perfect control 
of the machine. As for the price, that is not 
for the present considered, but it must be 
more advantageous where the motive power is 
derived from a fall of water; hence the Amer- 
ican idea to utilize Ni In some parts 
of France gas is not only employed for light- 
ing farmsteads, but for driving machinery. It 
is **elegant,” but the cost? 

Any remarks from M. Goffart are ever 
worth gathering and studying. In addition 
to maize preserve, he has reaped excellent 
results by adding one-tenth of the weight of 
that ration, of powdered palm cake; the ef- 
fect has been magical on forty bullocks tied 
up for fattening, each weighing from 14 to 16 
ewt. He gives also two pounds of the same 
powder daily to his milch cows, and to those 
with calf; young stock receive a pound of it 

day, and with the best results. M. Gof- 
fort finds cotton seed cake unrivalled for the 
last fatting stage of animals. He invites ag- 
riculturists to visit his farm, where they will 
see his stock in splendid condition, and plenty 
of trench forage to last till July, while his 
neighbors are suffering from a scarcity of 
food, and cannot find purchasers at any price 
for o— lean kine. manaine 

At icultural congress at Liege, 
to sta ‘the bent means'to stimulate agrieul- 

ucation, it was that the 


teachers of the national schools ought to 


visit with their best pupils the best farmstead# ¢ 


in the vicinity. Attention was drawn to the 
fact that a ~ Py rey n is takin g 
place in the y 0 wives ; girls 
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tanical readers to a superb dictionnaire de 
botanique, by Professor Baillon, the first vol- 
ume of which has appeared. He is assisted 
by the ablest authorities and artists in France, 
and the work takes cognizance of all that has 
hitherto been effected respecting the study of 

lants, and brought down to the t day. 

he preface is remarkably brilliant, and clear- 
ly points out the progress made in this amia- 
ble science. 

Farmers do not positively complain of the 
rising beet crop, but do of the taxes placed 
upon sugar industry, which checks the con- 
sumption of the article. Under the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe it was seriously con- 
templated to suppress the manufacture of beet 
sugar altogether. 

The authorities, in some instances, have 
taken in hand the *‘destruction” of the phyl- 
loxera, by the sulphuret of carbon. The truth 
must be confessed, the bugs have still the up- 
perhand, and now have invaded every depart- 
ment of France. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
BRAINS WITH MUSCLE. 

Mx. Eprror.—Some people imagine that 
farming requires but little outlay of brain- 
power to make it successful. But as some 
one has truthfully said, “Brains make the 
best fertilizer a farmer can use.” Take 
two men, one of them with half the phys- 
ical strength of the other, the weakest man 
of the two will accomplish more than the 
other if he excels the latter in brain-power. 
We have known large, stout, healthy men, 
who were hard workers, and yet always on a 
**stern chase” with their work; they were al- 
ways in hot water, always poor from the sim- 
ple fact that their bodies were better than 
their brains. Such aman, if he is doing as 
simple work as picking up stones on a side 
hill, will get his stone-boat on the upper side 
of a large boulder, and then, by stress of mind 
and muscle, roll it on to the drag, while the 
weaker, but wiser man, would place the boat 
on the lower side of the stone, unbitch his 
team, place the chain about it, and in a twink- 
ling have it loaded, and save his own strength 
for some more important occasion. And so 
it goes to the end of the chapter, with the 
man who does not ‘‘think;” and this law 
applies to indoor as well as outdoor work. 

fmen and women would take time to plan 
their work, they would secure much better 
results than to hurry and scurry about with- 
out thought or system. We honestly believe 
if every farmer would have a study and library, 
like any professional man, with a few good 
agricultural papers, and spend an hour or two 
each day in reading and in planning his work, 
he would secure better results than to spend 
twice that amount of time in active labor on 
his farm. This is the hour and the time for 
labor-saving inventions in every direction, and 
no farmer can entirely ignore this increased 
knowledge, and compete with those who keep 
their eyes and ears open. A late article in 
the New ENGLAND FARMER is in point, where 
a farmer, by a happy thought, made a drove 
of shotes destroy the brakes and briers which 
had destroyed his pasture; by confining those 
pigs in his pasture, and compelling them to 
root or die, they earned their own living, 
while they destroyed, root and branch, the 
brakes and briers; they also ploughed and 
dressed his pasture in the most approved 
style, and gave the grass the privilege of as- 
serting its right to reign again. 

How simple and yet how valuable such a 
“thought.” Again, as the good Editor of 
the FaRMER suggests, it is much better to 
use the horse-hoe in field and garden than to 
break your silly back in doing what a horse 
ean so easily do. Plan your garden so it can 
be cultivated by horse power and you will 
save two-thirds of the cost of cultivation. 

A man who hires Chinese laborers in Cali- 
fornia, says he only pays them one-half what 
he would pay av American. He says they 
are good at imitation, but do not think or 
TEP *ts> 20, KORE Wh. PAY, GO7e oF responsibil: 
stance, he told one of them to chain the wheel 
in going down hill, and when the wagon 
stopped to unchain the wheel. In going 
down a steep hill, for some reason, the driver 
stopped half way down, Johnny sprang for 
the wheel, unchained it, and thereby came 
very near causing a shipwreck of everything. 
He didn’t think. If we wish to keep ahead of 
the masses who come to this land with strong 
muscles but small brains, it will be by think- 
ing, but not by fighting. ok ee 

Osterville, Mass., July 15, 1879. 





Selections. 

CORN SMUT AS A CATTLE POISON. 

The question is not unfrequently asked by 
owners of cattle, whether or not the smut so 
often found upon corn fodder is injurious to 
animals eating it. At the West, where cattle 
are pastured in the corn fields, and where the 
fodder is allowed to become dead ripe before 
the cattle are turned in, we hear frequent com- 
plaints of supposed poisoning from the smut 
which is eaten with the stalks. 

Prof. W. K. Kedzie, Chemist to the State 
Board of Agriculture of Kansas, has been in- 
vestigating this subject of smut poison, and 
his conclusions are published in a pamphlet is- 
sued by the Board. 

As corn growing is gaining in importance 
in the New ‘England States, and as smut 
is one of the principal drawbacks to its suc- 
cessful cultivation, we are glad to lay Prof. 
Kedzie’s letter before our readers. They will 
see that corn can probably be grown as free 
from smut as wheat, if the same precautions 
are used to prevent it from gaining a hold 
upon the plant. The letter is addressed to 
Alfred Gray, Secretary of the Kansas Board 
of Agriculture, and runs as follows :— 


Dear Sir :—Toward the latter part of last 
winter, I received from your office a letter, 
requesting me, as Chemist to your Board, to 
investigate the subject of corn smut as a sup- 
posed poison, for the purpose of ascertaining : 
1. Whether the popular belief as to its poi- 
sonous effects when eaten by stock, had any 
actual foundation in fact; 2. What part of 
the responsibility, if any, could be properly 
assigned to this fungus for the very serious 
losses of Kansas stock-growers during the 
preceding autumn. This proposed investiga- 
tion embraced: First, a minute chemical anal- 
ysis of the smut; second, a course of very 
careful experiments to determine the effects 
of the smut upon the animal system under all 
normal conditions. For reasons which I need 
not detail here, it will be impossible for me 
to complete the experimental portion of this 
investigation; the chemical portion of the 
work has been concluded with very satisfacto- 
ry results. 

Corn Smut is a fungous growth known ‘o 
botanists as Ustilago Waydes. The plant it- 
self isa mass of fine filaments, which attack 
and rapidly destroy the 7 during the early 
part of its formation. It is, however, to the 
masses of fine black spores remaining in the 
autumn that the term ‘‘smut” is popularly “P- 
plied. These spores correspond to the 8 
of phznogamous plants. There has been, 
up to the present time, but one analysis of 
these spores upon record—that of the ist 
Dulong. This analysis was, however, never 
completed, and is not now accepted as satis- 
factory. From a —— pan J of the fungus 
collected for me by Mr. W. J. Brous, from 
the valley of the Blue river, I selected and 
sifted a quantity of the spores, which I sub- 
mitted to a careful analysis, obtaining the fol- 
lowing results : 


Crude cellulose 
Jarbohydrates (other than the above) 35.885 





ence of no such poisonous matter—nor, in- 
deed, from the nature of the material, would 
it be expected that the presence of such an 
element would be revealed. As to the second 
surmise, that the source of the difficulty may 
lie in the diseased grain, produced by the ac- 
tion of the fungus, we have an apparent anal- 
ogy in the case of ergot, a powerful narcotic 
poison, produced by the decomposing action 
of another fungus upon rye, producing what 
is popularly termed ‘spurred rye.” This 
analogy is, however, only apparent, and af- 
fords us no solution of the problem. For not 
only can we not obtain from the corn smut 
any extract at all corresponding to ergotine, 
the active principle of ergot, easily obtained 
as an alcoholic extract, but we fail to observe 
in the action of the smut upon the system any 
of the preliminary symptoms attending the 
presence of a powerful poison, or even the 
acute effects frequently observed in the feed- 
ing of musty or damaged grain. If, there- 
fore, any active property whatever is to be as- 
cribed to smut in its action upon the animal 
system, it is plainly to be referred to its me- 
chanical influences o The only experi- 
mental investigation of this subject, of any 
account, was that made by Dr. J Gamgee, 
and embraced by him in a report ‘On the ll 
Effects of Smut in the Feed of Farm Ani- 
mais,” issued by the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, General Capron, in 1871, in a special 
report. It is interesting to note that, notwith- 
standing the title of this paper, Dr. Gamgee 
devotes it almost wholly to the consideration 
of the malady dry murrain, or impactign of 
the third stomach, whether produced, as he 
supposes it may by, by smut, or by any other 
indigestible form of animal food. Thus he 
states: ‘‘From Dakota county (Nebraska) we 
learn of dry murrain from this cause (smut) ; 
whereas from Shawnee county it is reported, 
and no doubt correctly, that the same disease 
has been noticed among cattle fed on prairie 
hay cut after frost.” Dr. Gamgee gives the 
following account of his experimental work : 
‘Anxious to try some experiments on the ac- 
tion of pure smut on cattle, | had collected in 
January, 1869, a large quantity of the smut. 
It was rather late, and the rains had washed 
most of it off the still standing stalks; but I 
obtained forty-two pounds of excellent smut, 
free from adventitious matters. On the 26th 
of February, Mr. George Reid, of Ingleside 
Farm, near Washington, D. C.., purchased 
two cows in good health, and aged respective- 
ly about seven years. One cow was fed thrice 
daily one and one-half pounds of corn meal 
and three ounces of smut, mixed with as much 
cut hay as she would eat. The second had 
the same allowance, but wet. On the 7th of 
March the amount of smut given in each feed 
was increased to six ounces. ‘The cow fed on 
dry feed lost flesh. On the 15th of March 
the dose of smut was increased to twelvé 
ounces three timesa day. The cow on the 
wet food gained in condition. The other one 
lost. In three weeks, the two cows consumed 
the forty-two pounds of smut; they had a vo- 
racious appetite the whole time, and the only 
indication of a peculiar diet was a very black 
color of the excrement and the loss of flesh 
by one animal, though liberally fed on nutri- 
tious diet, which however, was given in a dry 
state. On the 12th of March the temperature 
of both cows was tested and found 102.2° and 
102.4° Fahrenheit. No conclusions of im- 
portance can be drawn from a single experi- 
ment; but it is evident that smut is not a very 
active poison in combination with wholesome 
food, and especially if the animal is allowed 
moist food and plenty of water to drink. 
Cattle will eat the smut greedily, and, possibly, 
a morbid taste for it ws acquired. It is evi- 
dent that corn-stalks. when starch and other 
matter have gone to build up the large quan- 
tities of smut investing them, are essentially 
dry, indigestible material for any animal to 
live upon, and especially when excluded from 
other food. That is quite sufficient to account 
for the develapment of the dry murrain that 
so commonly attacks cattle in the United 


are my own, and they seem to me to emphat- 
ically indicate the substance of the whole mat- 
ter. Dr. Gamgee’s experiment is incomplete 
in both directions, and can hardly be said to 
have established anything except perhaps what, 
from the nature of thé material, might have 
been expected, namely, that smut taken into 
the animal system remains wholly indigestible, 
and passes through unchanged. The slight 
difference manifested in the condition of the 
two animals experimented on as above, proves, 
certainly, the desirability of administering all 
animal food in a moist condition, but hardly 
anything further. The doctor’s conclusion of 
the subject is, however, very satisfactory :— 
**It is evident that all such accidents us these 
I have described may be completely prevented 
by not allowing cattle to eat indigestible corn- 
stalks, whether their indigestibility arises from 
age, dryness, or smut. Mixed with an abun- 
dance of soft food, such material may do no 
harm, and, indeed, has constantly been used 
with impunity; but losses are very severe if 
cattle are compelled either to starve or to eat 
what may be well compared to broomsticks.” 
In fact, no one who has carefully noted the 
circumstances under which those losses to 
stock growers almost invariably occur, the 
symptoms of the animals attacked, the post- 
mortem appearances, particularly the impac- 
tion of the third stomach—the food being 
caked between its folds, and frequently dry 
and crisp—can fail to be convinced that the 
fundamental difficulty is an overgorging of 
absolutely indigestible matter. In the ripen- 
ing of the corn plant, as in all other cereals, 
the starch and nutritious matters of the stem 
and leaf become rapidly converted into cellu- 
lose and woody fibre matters, wholly indiges- 
tible and valueless as food. To be used as 
fodder to advantage the stalk must be cut and 
cured before ripening; the conversion of the 
starch and the hardening of the cellulose is 
thus interrupted, and, when used for feed, 
even when containing an abundance of smut, 
no &ccident is known to occur. But with the 
crop standing in the field until dead ripe, it 
becomes nothing but a mass of woody Sore, 
and with a herd of cattle turned into such a 
field from off a dry and barren range, in the 
late autumn, there can be but one result— 
overgorging of matter which cannot be di- 
gested, impaction, and loss of many valuable 
animals. As already intimated, it is not only 
possible, but probable, that when the smut is 
also eaten in large quantity with this indiges- 
tible fodder, it aggravates and increases the 
difficulty by ite action as a mechanical irritant. 
It is a very fine, indigestible material, insolu- 
ble, almost incapable of absorbing water or 
being affected by the gastric juices of the 
stomach, and would thus add seriously to the 
blockade of dead matter within the suffering 
animal. To this extent, therefore, its cor- 
sumption by the animal with other feed is to 
be deprecated ; but it must be classed simply 
as a subordinate, never as the primal cause of 
the disaster; acting, not as a poison, but as 
inert, indigestible Voccign matter, which, un- 
der ordinary conditions, would be thrown off 
without harm, but which, with a large mass of 
absolutely unalterable woody fibre, in the form 
of dead-ripe corn stalks, contributes to an 
already very serious difficulty. The remedy 
for these unfortuate losses is, of course, one 
of prevention only—of caution in turning 
stock into such fields. So far as the smut ag- 
gravates the primary trouble, it also should be 
avoided. In first-class farming, smutty corn 
is no more a necessity than smutty wheat— 
produced by a closely-related fungus—and 
may be prevented in the one case quite as 
readily and by the same means as have been 
employed so successfully in doing away with 
it in'the other. Very respectfully yours, 
Wan. K. Kepzie. 
Chemical Laboratory, 
Oberlin College, Oct. 28 1878. } 





PREPARING RENNET. 


It is always an advantage to the cheese that 
the rennet should be prepared some time be- 
fore it is wanted for use; an English dairy- 
man recommended that it be made in Februa- 
ry or March, and that as large a quantity be 
provided as can be conveniently done consist- 
ently with the size of the dairy. They find 
large clive jars useful for steeping the rennet, 
some of which will hold thirty gallons. A 
hole is made at the bottom to draw the rennet, 
and they think it much better to be drawn in 
this way, from the bottom, than disturbing at 
the top by dipping out. A wooden tap should 
be used, as the acidity of the liquid has an in- 
cpus iae'a dive at'bound, wid bel 

a piece ,wi oles per- 
Pe | in it, pare into the jar under the 
veils or rennets to prevent their getting to the 
bottom and obstructing the liquid running out 
i inst the ~ <i The rennet ? 

a 8 
"itis then, boiled for balf an 
uite cold, put into the jar. 
ons of brine six veils are 

lemon sliced. 
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From Sunday Afternoon for August. 
ON THE BEACH AT MARBLEHEAD. 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 


The waters roll up on the rock-strewn beach, 
With a music too deep and sweet for speech : 


Sometimes they are merry and and free, 

And they dance and sparkle oath with glee. 
Sometimes they are sullen and eapped with white 
And they smite the shore with a fierce delight; . 


Through chasms secret and underground, 
They press their way with a thunderous sound, 


And they boom and break, and dash and roar, 
In their wild and passionate rage with the shore. 


But the dark, gray rocks on either hand 
Ever like faithful sentinels stand, 


Listless and cold when the waters play, 
Dauntless and bold when the angry spray 


Of the storm-driven waves dashes higher and higher, 
And the ocean seethes in its mad desire 


Now, once and forever, to break its bands, 
And sweep in triumph the desolate lands. 


So about our lives the currents flow, 
Now wild and swift, now gentle and slow. 


God grant that we all, like these strong, gray rocks, 
Unmundful alike of the tempest shocks, 


And of sweet beguiling that smiles and sings, 
May keep firm our hold on eternal things! 


a Selected ‘Story. 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


W. BENJAMIN. 





BY 8. G. 


Captain Abijah Baker had been to sea ever 
since his fourteenth year. He was born on 
the Cape; there he found his wite; there his 
children were born; there stood the house he 
had built, to which he always returned for a 
few days at the end of each voyage; and 
thither he had come at last after forty years of 
wandering on the ocean to pass the remainder | 
of his days, on a moderate but snug compe- 
tence wrenched from the mad sea-waves, until 
he should once more launch his bark on the 
voyage from which no traveller returns. His 
boy had also taken early to the water, and 
was now skipper of the fishing schooner Gentle 
Annie. He was engaged to Lucy May, the 
lady who taught the district school, and after 
one or two more successful trips to the Banks 
the wedding was to come off. 

Captain Baker was a noble specimen of the 
mariners they used to turn out on Cape Cod. 
Nearly six teet tall, broad-chested and broad- 
shouldered, he still walked ereet as ‘in’ his 
youth; and the keen, honest, fearless look of 
his blue eyes from under their roofing of 
shaggy gray eyebrows was as undimmed as 
when he first trod the quarter-deck. But if 
sometimes their glance was stern and uncom- 
promising, there lurked in them also unfath- 
omed possibilities of good-natured mirth, and 
not rarely an expression which showed that 
under a bluff exterior he carried a warm, trué 
heart. 

Mrs. Baker still survived, after twenty-six 
years of wedded life, to have her ‘‘old man” 
with her, and with him to share the remaining 
years of life. When they were first married 
she made several voyages with her husband, 
but the invariable sea-sickness which persecut- 
ed her on shipboard, and the growing de- 
mands of her children, obliged her to remain 
at home to worry for him on stormy nights, 
and realize the truth of the French proverb, 
‘‘Femme de marin, femme de chagrin.” 

Her daughter Mary, now a girl of twenty, 
had tended to assuage her solitude while hus- 
band and son were battling with winds and 
waves thousands of miles rway. Mrs, Baker 
was one of those women of tact and character 
who, while not at all lacking in independence 
and spirit, had the penetration to perceive 
that in the family as on the quarter-deck, 
there can be only one captain, even when the 
mate knows more than the captain about navi- 
gation, and that even for her own comfort 
merely, and to retain her influence over him, 
it was better to yield to and co-operate in the 
life-plans of her husband than to thwart them 
by direct opposition. A thoroughly practical 
New England woman, generally undemonstra- 
tive but faithful in her affections, portly and 
warm-hearted, Mrs. Baker accepted with se- 
rene content the prospect of having Abijah 
with her as never before during all their mar- 
ried years, with their son and daughter-in-law 
settled near them, and possibly divers grand- 
children toddling in the spring sunshine be- 
fore the grandparental door. 

But Fate seemed to have otherwise deter- 
mined, or at least awhile longer deferred good 
Mrs. Baker’s entrance into possession of these 
castles in Spain. It is a hard thing for a man 
still in active possession of his own powers 
suddenly to abdicate the throne and retire in- 
to peaceful inaction. When he is oppressed 
by the storms of life he looks longingly for- 
ward to a tranquil rest under his own vine and 
fig-tree. But the strongest muscles con- 
demned to inaction become flabby and weak, 
the keenest blade hanging unused on a wall is 
eaten with rust, and the orain, ceasing its 
wonted habits of action, softens and decays, 
and senility comes on apace. Many men, in- 
stinctively conscious of this tendency after 
they have tried rest for a time, chafe once 
more tor a field whereon to exercise their 

owers, and spring back to the arena to begin 
ife anew, but so heavily Frm by age 
or the more recent habits of lethargy, that 
they learn when it is too late the mistake they 
made in so soon quitting their life-pursuits. 

It was not long before Captain Baker began 
to realize the truth of these observations. To 
spend the remainder of his days hoeing potato 
hills and turning his melons and squashes to 
the sun on the sere soil of the Cape, or oscil- 
lating between his house and the village store, 
with an occasional trip to Boston, was rather 
too placid and monotonous a change for a 
man who had listened all his days to the 
creaking of tackle-blocks and the thunderous 
and frantic flapping of topsails in Atlantic 
squalls—a man, too, in whose veins still lea 
a manly vigor, in whose heart stiil throbbed 
an honest ambition. The growing uneasiness 
of her husband, the restlessness and annoyed 
discontent so unusual in his frank and gener- 
ous nature, were not unperceived by Mrs. 
Baker; she foresaw the inevitable result, but 
kept her own counsels. But when he re- 
turned one day from Boston with a sober but 
brisk and determined air, she was prepared to 
hear him say: ‘‘Well, mother”—he always 
called her mother—‘‘I don’t s’pose you'll like 
it very well, and it comes kind of hard for me 
to tell ye, but I’m going on a wyge to Smyr- 
ny ; I sail next week.” 

‘I mistrusted somethin’ of the sort when 
you went to Boston; I knew ’twan’t for noth- 
in’ you were going up there so often, But 
what on airth possesses ye to go to sea again, 
Abijah? Here you are, everything just as 
cozy as can be, and I ain’t seen much of ye 
since we stood up afore the minister twenty- 
seven years ago come next October; and 
here’s Johnnie going to be married maybe 
next Thanksgiving.” 

‘Well, you see it’s just here: I hate to go 
and leave ye, but then what’s a man to do 
if he hain’t got no trade ashore to keep him 
busy? And F feel just as spry as when | first 
took command of the Wild Rover. I don’t 
mean to go to sea again for good, but let me 
just go one more v’yge, and I'll get over this 
hankering for it. Anyway, I didn’t reail 
mean to go again, but when I went into Clark 
& Allen’s office t’other day they said to me: 
‘Captain, you are just the man for us. C 
tain Tressle has just fallen and broken a leg 
and two ribs; ‘tain’t no kind of use for him to 
try to go this v’yge, and the Jennie Lane will 
be ready to go to sea next week. You are 
part owner, and now you've had a long vaca- 
tion on shore, here’s a good chance for you to 
get your sea-legs on again.’ It didseem kind 
o’ providential like, and, after turning the 
matter over, I told them that I would go.” 

“I am afraid you are making a mistake, 
Abijah. I won’t say nothing for myself,” and 
the poor woman put the corner of her apron 
to her eye—it was only a momentary weak- 
ness—‘‘but I mistrust things won’t go all 
right.” 

‘So you've said before when I’ve been a- 
goin’ to sail, but nothin’ ever came of it. So, 
cheer up, mother; and, if you've got a good 
cup of that last tea I bought, ’twon’t come 
amiss.” 

“The Lord knows! We don’t always 
know our own minds, or what’s good for us. 
But if you must go, Abijah—and now you've 

oy your word, it can’t be helped—I must 
ook over your things, and if there’s anything 
you need, I'll send for Mehitabel Wheeler to 
come right over and help me do the sewing.” 

The Ce tain, relieved that he had got ovr 
the difficulty of breaking unpleasant news to 
his wife so easily, and that she took it so 
kindly, had to give her a kiss, while she, be- 
tween smiles and tears, said: ‘‘Oh, yes; 
that’s just the way; you are always ready 
enough with your kiss if I'll only let you have 
your own way,” but she was proud enough of 
the old sea-captain for all that. 

And so the matter was settled. In a fort- 
night Captain Baker was once more ing 
the Atlantic, the topsails of the Jennie Lai 
swelling with the exuberant force of a wester- 


ly gale which rapidly bore him awa 
eat 
ays they si ayal, and, a 

om of harty-six days, the Jennie Lane had 
passed from the New World into the Old 
World, from the nineteenth century into the 
past ages, from the orthodox tones of the bell 
of Park Street Church to the theistic chant of 
the 1 uezzin of Islam, and disc the rum 
of Medford and the prints of upon 


the wharves of S . 
In another sida she was ready to turn her 
Wharf and the 


and rags. The hatches 


their quarters in the small cabin; the ( 

pilot was on board; and the setting sun was 
tingeing the mountain-crags of Anatolia with 
roseate haes, and gilding the red cres- 
cent-tipped minarets, and crumbling Roman 
ramparts of Smyrna, when Captain Baker and 
the consignee ; af (ns (Pe HEP, having 

id their last visit to the consul and the 
Pealth officers of the port. . 

‘Mr. Partridge, you can make sail on her 
and cast off; let me know when all is ready,” 
said the captain to the mate as he went below 
for the last consultation with the consignee. 
As the breeze was light, the top-gallant sails 
and royals were home, and when 
she was adrift Mr. Partridge called the Cap- 
tain. 

As the bark fell off gracefully on the star- 
board tack, the two brass pieces were fired ; 
Captain Baker was a strict disciplinarian ; he 
kept his vessel trim as a yacht, and in entering 

pe port aimed at a man-of-war style as 
far as ia ible in a merchant-ship. 

ip. -bye, Captain Baker,” said the con- 
signee, as he stepped into his boat; ‘‘a pleas- 
ant and quick voyage tor you! When shall 
we look for you again ?” 

“Ob, this is my last vyge! I ain’t goin’ 
to sea any more; I promised Mrs. Baker to 
stay at home after this v'yge.” 

“So you said the last time you were here. 
We'll see you back again before long.” 

“No, I say — to Smyrny now, for 

and all:' But I ‘expect to see you in 
ston some time.” 

Everything looked propitious for a prosper- 
aus voyage home; but, being the summer 
season, the occasional gales and squalls they 
encountered were alternated by light, baftling 
winds and long calms, always more or less ir- 
ritating to the ruling’ mind which paces the 
quarter-deck, but affording a good opportuni- 
¥ for scraping the masts, setting up and 

ushing the rigging, and painting the ship 
from truck to water-line. In this way the 
Jennie Lane was made to look as if she were 
‘intended to be put under a glass case,” while 
Captain Baker‘ talked: ‘theology with the mis- 
ai , and kept an eye on the barometer or 
the’ o for a breeze. On the 4th of July 
the bark was suddenly surrounded by field-ice 
and ‘bergs of enormous size ; the uir, from al- 
most tropical heat, became wintry cold, and 
the heat of the sun and the moon on the glit- 
tering masses, while it displayed their splen- 
dor also revealed the extent of the perils by 
which they were varrounded. Most fortunate- 
ly the weather continued clear, and they had a 
leading wind, and thus escaped the ice un- 
harmed. And now, ho for the Grand Banks 
and forhome! Captain Baker had been im- 
patient all the voyage to reach the Banks, 
hoping to see his son there; the Gentle Annie 
was generally on fishing-grounds about that 
time, and the Captain was especially anxious 
for clear weather, so that he might not only 
see his boy’s schooner, but might also thus 
avoid the danger of running her down in the 
fog, a peril of the Banks which neither fog- 
horns nor whistles nor the utmost vigilance 
can altogether dispel. It was a great reliet, 
therefore, when on a fine, clear morning, with 
& good offing, Captain Baker saw a fleet of 
fphermen at anchor ahead or dodging about 
after fish. With eagerness he scanned them 
all, recognizing one and another in turn; but 
it was with ill-concealed disappointment that 
he tailed to see the Gentle Annie anywhere in 
aight. Hailing one of the schooners which 
was from the Cape, he inquired for her where- 
about, and was informed that she had started 
for home some days previous, having got a 
full fare of fish. 

‘*Well,” said Captain Baker, ‘I’m right 
glad to hear John’s got a full fare so early in 
the season; he'll be coming out again before 
long, and, if he gets another good catch, then 
there'll be a wedding, and you can count me 
m as one of those present. I don’t know 
anybody who deserves a good wife more than 
our John, and that’s what he’s a-going to 
have.” 

After the Grand Banks are passed, going to 
the westward, it always seems as if one could 
almost see the ridge-pole of the old homestead 
and the well-sweep rising by it, especially if a 
driving northeaster makes the lads in the fore- 
eastle sing, ‘‘The girls at home have got hold 
of the tow-rope.” And that was just the wind 
which now sent the Jennie Lane along like a 
mad race-horse, scudding over the foaming 
crests on a bee-line for Boston Light. Cap- 
tain Baker always carried sail hard, and he 
eould do this sately because he never lost his 
head, and could take in canvas in a squall 
with perfect coolness. The bark now stag- 
gered under a press of sail rarely seen“in such 
weather except on Yankee ships, and when 
commanded by such men as Captain Abijah 
Baker. W canvas blew away, all 
hands were sent aloft to bend and set on an- 
other sail on the yard. 

“By George! but if this isn’t glorious!” 
exclaimed the hale old sea-dog. ‘‘If Johnnie 
don’t look out, we'll get into Boston Bay be- 
fore he sights the Highland Light!” 

But the nearer they came to the coast the 
thicker the weather became—not exactly a 
og. but a dripping Scotch mist and rain that 

ectually shut everything out of sight a ship’s 
le ead, uiring a constant, careful 
lookout, with frequent blowing of the fog- 
horn. Bat they kept driving the bark on her 
course, although she rolled heavily in the im- 
mense seas heaving under the quarter; and 
the rattling and crashing of pans and 
crockery below, and the faint gleams of light- 
ning in the southwest, indicated the growing 
severity of the storm. But Captain Baker, 
judging from the barometer and certain signs 
significant to the experienced eye, inferred 
that there would be a shift of the wind ahead 
before morning, and was anxious to make all 
the longitude possible before the change. 

It had just struck eight bells. ‘Lhere is 
something peculiarly solemn in the toll of a 
ship’s bell on a dark, stormy night, when the 
wind is chanting a shrill, weird wail in the 
rigging, and the melancholy swash of the 
Waves seems to shut out the lonely vessel and 
the isolated beings on her deck from all the 
rest of creation. 

“Mr. Partridge,” said the Captain to the 
mate. whose watch it was on deck—‘Mr. 
Partridge, you’ll keep a good lookou®, and, if 
there’s any sign of a change of weather, give 
mea call. If the wind hasn't shifted when 
they change the watch, we'll heave too, as we 
don’t want to run in too close while it con- 
tinues thick like this.” 

yoy Baker then turned to go below, 
and had just reached the companion-way, 
when the lookout on the forecastle sang out: 

**Vessel dead ahead, close aboard of us!” 

“Port! hard-a-port!” rang out the thunder 
tones of Captain Baker's voice, and like an 
echo of his own voice came back the cry from 
the unknown ship, ‘‘Port!” and the bark, 
suddenly arzeated in her course, swung to 
windward, reeling over on her side, and her 
foretopmast snapping off even with the cap as 
Bhe broached too. But it was too late. At 
the same instant she rose on a sea and rushed 
down with a tremendous crash into the vessel 
phead; and as she swung back, stunned by 
the shock, and then surged on again,.a 
schooner loomed up out of the gloom, ranged 
alongside, and went down with a last smoth- 
ered cry of agony rising from her deck blend- 
ing ‘the howling of the gale. Hencoops, 
spars, and life-preservers were thrown over 
from the bark, if haply some poor soul might 
lay hold of one; ‘but, obvious ry. the first dut 
was to see whether the Jennie Lane had suf- 
fered such damage as would place her own ex- 
istence in danger. The pumps were sounded, 
and a sighs increase of water was found, indi- 
cating she had started some of her for- 
ward timbers; but, most fortunately, the 
water did not rush in so fast as to be an ob- 
ject of immediate concern, proving,under con- 
trol of the pumps.’ But some of ‘thet upper 
works had been carried away, res 
jib-boom and foretopmast and -top- t 
mast, so that she seemed to be in quite a for- 
lorn condition. While the investigation as to 
the d e done was going on forward, a 
voice was in the fore-chains, and it was 
found that one of the schooner’s crew was 


clinging there, who had managed to 
b 


or i 


aft in a balf-drowned condition. 
| ‘What schooner was that?” inquired Cap- 
tain Baker. 

“(She was the Gentle Annie, of—” 
| ‘*What! the Gentle Annie, John Baker 
skipper?” exclaimed the Captain, shaking 
like a leaf. 

«My God! O my God 

« xod! O my a aned the 
Captain, leaning against the’ rail tor wk mae 
in the extremity of his emotion. ‘‘@ my boy! 
my poor ele 
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ture of bad tidings, and involving the fate of 
' tidings volving o! 


rest 


inside of the store, with eee 
and industrious villagers as i 
The postmaster’s paper was seized by one of 
those most greedy for news, and if any item 
of jetanen) cnoneree he read it pu The 
audience composed of seafaring 
people, the poy See ship-news was naturally 
ate ete ee 
sion Jerry er, & - specimen 0 
the Cape Cod race, had the newspaper, and, 
with his slouched hat on the back of his head 
and his feet on the rung of the old chair which 
was tilted against a barrel of potatoes, was 
leisurely going over the items, when, with a 
start, he violently exclaimed : 

“*My good gracious, if this don’t beat all !” 

‘‘Why, what is it now, Jerry ?” 

‘‘Just look a-here—just listen to this, boys! 
The Gentle Annie's been run down and sunk 
in a gale of wind by the bark Jennie Lane.” 

Every one in the store i iately crowd- 
ed around Jerry while he read aloud the ac- 
count of the calamity, which, although briefly 
and simply told, came home to them with ter- 
rible emphasis. 

‘There was the Widow Fisher's _ and 
Tommy Sloane and Johnnie Baker, all from 
this place, all as likely fellows as ever grasped 
a marlinspike, and they've all gone to ‘Davy 
Jones,’” said Bill Tucker, heaving a sigh and 
moistening the fireless stove with tobacco- 

uice. 

‘‘’m thinkin’ it’s mighty hard lines for the 
old man,” said Joey Greene. 

‘‘A drowning of his own boy! It’s blamed 
hard luck now, I tell you,” muttered Jerry. 

‘‘Derned if 1 don’t think so,” echoed Bill 
Tucker. 

‘Well, it’s the Lord’s doing,” solemnly 
ejaculated Mr. Plympton, the minister, who 
with sallow, hatchet face was standing on the 
edge of the crowd. 

- **Maybe ’tis, maybe ‘tain’t,” growled one 
who never went to meeting, and was reputed 
to believe in nvither God nor devil. 

‘Anyway, it’s mighty rough on him, you 
bet,” answered old Captain Si Jones. 

But the minister, realizing the fearful im- 
ert of the fatal tidings when it should reach 

rs. Baker, and touched with anxious sympa- 
thy, hastened home to inform his wife, who 
immediately put on her hood and stepped over 
to the Captain’s house to break the news to 
the afflicted wife and mother. 

it is not for us to intrude upon that stricken 
household, or to reveal the sorrowful meeting 
of the parents of the lost Johnnie, or the de- 
spair of his betrothed, Lucy May, to whom it 
now seemed as if the light had gone out of 
the world. 

But if it was hard for Captain Baker to re- 
main at home before this tragedy had over- 
taken him, it was still harder now. Every- 
thing reminded him of his lost son, and of the 
blasted hopes which had centred around him. 
Although ten years seemed to have been add- 
ed to his age, and a slight uncertainty seemed 
to some to have altered the firm tread of his 
massive frame, yet to the outside world he 
preserved a steady, almost cheerful demeanor. 
But the sea drew him again with a strange, 
irresistible influence, with the glamour of a 
witch. 

“I can’t live this way, mother; I must take 
another v’yge, even ef | don’t never come 
back here again.” 

Not only did Mrs. Baker not hinder his go- 
ing, but she decided to go with him; what- 
ever be the fate before him, she would share 
it, and, great as was her sorrow, she knew 
that his was in some sort increased by the 
shadow of self-accusing remorse, a self-blame 
not wholly unnatural for a calamity which it 
was out of his power to prevent. Leaving 
their daughter and Lucy May in their house 
with a maiden aunt who had been invited to 
make her home there during their absence, 
the faithful pair, at an age when most people 
are laying aside the burdens of life, sailed 
once more on the rough, treacherous ocean 
which so emphatically symbolizes the troub- 
lous life of man. The gossips of the Cape, 
with a knowing shake of the fread and pursed- 
up lips, acknowledged to a presentiment that he 
would never return, that this was destined too 
truly to be his last voyage, notwithstanding 
that he asserted with a grim smile that he was 
heading for the Cape of Good Hope this 
time, which was true enough; for, as if to 
renew the days of early manhood, Captain 
Baker now took command of the Dhulep 
Singh for Calcutta, the port to which his first 
voyages were made. 

The voyage out was unattended by any unu- 
sual incidents. ‘The ship reached the Hoogh- 
ly in safety, and, having discharged her cargo 
and reloaded, she started for nome. If the 
outward voyage had often seemed monoto- 
nously melancholy to the old sailor and his 
wife, oppressed by the weight of their loss 
and the blasting of their hopes, the homeward 
voyage was more hopeless, for they felt, if 
they did not shape them thoughts in words, 
that the blank dreariness of their home on 
their return to it would tend to reopen the 
heart-wounds but partially healed. Gradu- 
ally the Dhulep Singh ploughed her way across 
the Indian Ocean toward the Cape of Good 
Hope. ..She bad escaped the violent gales 
which accompany the ge of the monsoons, 
and was running before a very fresh bat: fa- 
vorable and seemingly steady breeze on the 
quarter, and it was hoped that she would 
weather the Cape and take the southeast 
trades without meeting any heavy gales, But 
it was otherwise ordained. Having taken his 
afternoon nap, Captain Baker got up and took 
a look ‘at the barometer. The result was so 
unsatisfactory that he rubbed his eyes and 
gave another glance at the mercury, which 
only confirmed his first observation. He 
went on deck without delay. A great change 
was impending. A terrific gloom was over- 
spreading the heavens, reaching up from the 
horizon across the zenith in ragged, livid 
streaks like the arms of demons stretehing out 
to clutch their victims. The sea under this 
pall rolled black and ominous, boding no 
good, while ever and anon the dark curtain of 
mist which was rapidly approaching from the 
southwest was rent by appalling flashes of 
lightning, now white bolts riving the skies in 
twain, now in vivid sheets which circled the 
whole offing and timmed the sea with a ring 
of fire: The distant but ceaseless roll of 
thunder, every moment growing louder, was 
of a character to impress the stoutest heart 
with awe and’ apprehension. 

The officer of the deck had already begun 
to take precautions .to meet the storm, and 
most of the watch were aloft furling the light 
sails ;; but Captain Baker, who’ was better ac- 
quainted. with the weather of thosé seas than 
the mate, saw'that nota moment' was to be 
lost while the ship still had whole topsails and 
courses set. 

‘Come down from there!” he roared to 
the men aloft; ‘‘don’t wait to furl the top- 
gallant sails!” then, turning to the mate, he 
bade him call the watch below. The words 
were scarcely out of his mouth when the ship 
was taken aback by a fierce squall right in her 
teeth. The tremendous pressure on the top- 
sails made it useless to let go the halyards or 
start the sheets, and driven stern foremost, 
the ship. began to bury her taffrail under the 
combers ;\ the water boiled over like a sluice, 
rushing forward into the cabin and the waist ; 
she was apparently entirely beyond human 
control, and in another minute would have 
gone down}. as lightaing, thander, darkness, 
wind, and rain burst with a sublime, confused, 
and irresistible roar and fury over the de- 
voted ship. But at that supreme moment the 
— by — —  aapeney effort, a 
in lowering the spanker and bracing the fore- 
yard. The noble ship, writhing and wrest- 
ing for lite, fell off in the trough of the sea, 
lying over almost on her beam-ends, while the 
sails were blown out of the bolt-ropes and 
flew off to leeward like scraps of vapor. 
For the time she was saved, but how long 
could she live in that position was the ques- 
tion, especially ifthe storm.settled down into 
& continuous hurricane. By skillful manage- 
ment they finally got the ship paying off be- 
fore the wind, scudding with a rag of canvas 
in the fore-rigging. by the next morning 
the Dhulep Singh had run out of the vortex of 
the cyclone, and théy were able to heave to, 
although a sea absolutely mountainous rolled 
up from the south pole in a “manner that 
sometimes threatened to ingulf the ship. 

The’ sun set that day in a clear offing, fes- 
tooned with the i 
golden clouds, an e 
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pression upon ‘her, and, being the least bit 
a again Narre ye ger + Dag it be- 
ief in Providence if you prefer, she sincere- 
ly believed it was for some purpose she had 
been ‘* ” when others were overwhelm- 
ed by the winds and waves never more to see 
their homes. 


“] that’s so; we don’t know much 
about it; still, I'd be glad to see him back 
in, and I don’t believe but what, to pl 


ou came to never bering 9 inibes said 
Captain Baker, as for the time he gazed 
entranced on his first grandchild. 

“One may truly say that she was brought 
to us out of the , said Mr. Plympton, 
the minister; ‘‘out of the depths of the sea, 
out of the d of d ir, she comes to us, 
bearing consolation and the smile of God re- 
flected on her brow.” 








ren eee Sane peee Ge cesinal tor 
him on the Cape, he’d be willing rego 
back for a while.” 


‘*You know the Bible says, ‘He shal] come: 


ut he to me, but I shall go to him,’” 
re good lady in a low tone. 

“1 wish I had your faith, mother, not be- 
makes it any more 


cause believing a thi 
8 better and takes life 


true, but that one f 
easier.” 

Thus the pair iped to themsélves in the 
commonplaces Lomeatevietie of those whose 
life-work is action rather than speech. After 
a while one of the men aloft reported a sail 


in - 
‘*Where away ?” 
_ “On the lee-beam; looks like a wreck, 


” 

Everybody immediately sprang to his feet 
and scanned the offing, but, as the strange 
sail was not visible from the deck, Captain 
Baker went aloft with his glass, and discov- 
ered it to be a ship apparently in a sinking 
condition, her fore-and-main masts gone by 
the board, and a flag of distress in the 
mizzen-rigging ; she had evidently been dis- 
mantled by the late hnrricane. 

“Square the main-yard!” was the order 
that now rang through the ship, and she was 
then kept away for the wreck, which very 
soon became visible from the deck. As they 
drew nearer they could see that she was set- 
tling fast, and that the crew (her boats hav- 
ing been carried away) were rapidly con- 
structing a raft alongside. ‘he DhulepSingh 
was hove-to a short distance from the wreck, 
which proved to be the Rothsay, tea-clipper 
of London, and a boat was lowered and sent 
off to her. The Rothsay was almost dowm to 
her scuppers, wallowing helplessly in the sea, 
and her end was fast approaching. Help had 
come to her crew just as she was about to go 
from under them and leave them adrift on the 
waste of ocean; nor was it safe for the boat 
to linger alongside, lest it should be sucked 
down by the whirling vortex caused by the 
death-throes of the foundering ship, liable to 
occur at aly moment. A number of the 
Rothsay’s crew had been washed off in the 
hurricane, and one, who had been maimed by 
falling spars, was already lying on the raft, 
and was gently transferred to the boat, which 
then shoved off. When it was midway be- 
tween the two ships the Rothsay, lurching 
convulsively, buried her bow in a sea, and the 
waves closed over her as she went down, 
locked in their embrace till the sea give up 
her dead. There is no more solemn or im- 
pressive sight in this world than the sinking 
of a ship at sea. When a man dies the body 
continues for a while to give the semblance of 
reality, and only by degrees wastes away to 
nothingness. Whena house burns down, it 
is only gradually, and the ashes remain. 
When an earthquake fells a city, the frag- 
ments are still there. But when one moment 
we see the strong and mighty fabric of a ship 
actually before us, and the next can discern 
absolutely not a vestige or sign or semblance 
or shadow of it existing, we come very near 
to forming a conception of what annihilation 
is, if there be any such thing. 

The Rothsay having disappeared, the at- 
tention of all on board the Dhulep Singh was 
directed to the returning boat, and the hag- 
gard faces of those who had been so oppor- 
tunely rescued from a watery grave were 
eagerly scanned. But when it arrived along- 
side, and the features of the wounded man 
became distinctly visible, Mrs. Baker, shud- 
dering as if with cold, pale as death, and with 
tongue almost paralyzed with overpowering 
emotion clutched her husband’s arm: ‘‘Abi- 
jah, don’t he look like our Johnnie ?” 

‘*Elizabeth, what—you don’t mean to say 
—My God, it can’t be!—and yet—if only the 
dead could come to life, I should say it was 
our John !” 

Thus gasping and staggering, rather than 
walking, Captain Baker took two or three 
steps forward, and gazed earnestly into the 
eyes of the mained seaman, who at the in- 
stant looked up. Ashe caught the gaze of 
the Captain, a change came over his sunken 
features ; reaching forward his arms and ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Father!” he fell back apparently 
dead ; it was this circumstance which aided to 
prevent the parents from yielding to the emo- 
tions caused by the violence of the shock re- 
ceived from this most extraordinary event. 
Descending into the boat, the Captain tound 
that his son was only in a syncope, resulting 
from excitement from physical exhaustion. 
With the greatest tenderness and sympathy, 
in which every one of the crew joined—and it 
may be said to their credit that more than one 
of them drew his rough fist across his eyes— 
John Baker was hoisted out of the boat and 
carried into the cabin, where the usual reme- 
dies applied in such cases soon restored him 
to consciousness. 

John Baker’s story is soon told; hair- 
breadth as was his escape, it is at any rate no 
more remarkable than the adventures which 
are encountered by most seafaring men some 
time in the course of their adventurous lives. 
On the night of the collision he was on deck ; 
the schooner was lying-to, and, as she was di- 
rectly in the track of inward-bound vessels, 
anxiety was felt, anda sharp lookout main- 
tained. He discovered the bark at the same 
instant that the schooner was perceived. 
Conscious at a glance that a collision was un- 
avoidable, he at once took thought for his 
personal safety. As is common on our fishing 
schooners, there was a nest of dories amid- 
ships. He made a dive at this and lifted the 
upper one out of its bed just as the two ves- 
sels came together, and held fast to by the 
painter. By great good luck it floated when 
the schooner went down, and he contrived to 
get into it. It glided over the seas before 
the wind. its very lightness giving it buoy- 
ancy, ani helping to keep it clear of the 
combers. But it was only by the greatest 
management—may not one also add by the 
aid of Providence?—that dory crew of one 
man lived till morning. He was then sighted 
by a ship outward bound; she altered her 
course, and flung a rope to him as she swept 
by; he caught it and was saved. The vessel 
was bound to China, and the Captain was 
loath to put back to land him, but promised to 
transfer him to some homeward-bound vessel 
if convenient. No such opportunity seemed 
to occur; either the sea was too high to 
launch a boat when they met such a ship, or 
they did not care to lose a fair wind; some- 
thing always prevented. In the mean time 
John was given a berth in the forecastle, and 
worked his passage. At Shanghai he secured 
the place of second mate in the Rothsay, and 
started for home via England. The Rothsay 
was overtaken by the hurricane described 
above, and hove on her beam-ends; her cap- 
tain was washed overboard with several of the 
crew; it was then found necessary to cut 
away the masts to right her, and John had his 
leg brokenjn two places by a falling spar. 
After the ship righted it was discovered that 
she had started a butt, caused by the pound- 
ing of a mast-head before the wrecked stuff 
was cleared away, and the water gained rap- 
idly on the pumps. 

John had suffered greatly from the severe 
accident which had been aggravated by expo- 
sure and lack of surgical aid. And, although 
the tender of his mother and the 
face of his jun» dyes much y rere i 

in, it was to put into Ca) own to 
area the medical advice he so Sock need- 
ed. At the Cape of Good Hope they re- 
mained several days, and then under propi- 
tious auspices hoisted the topsails once more 
for home. Past St. Helena’s rocky isle, 
across the line, and the Gulf Stream, the 
Dhulep Sineh sped as if impelled by a con- 
sciousness of the glad tidings she bore to the 
forlorn heart on the Cape, gazing with de- 
spair along the far-off verge of ocean for the 
sail of one who would never return to cheer 
her life again. 

It was a glad moment for all on board when 
the bare, yellow sand-hills of Cape Cod and 
the Highland Lighthouse hove in sight. 
**My country !” exclaimed Captain Baker with 
exu:tation, as he proudly gazed on the rising 
shorés of his native d, while Neptune, 
wagging his bushy tail with becoming dignity, 
evidenfly regarded the scene with similar sen- 
timents, and hailed every passing vessel with 
a sonorous, good-natured bark. 

A question which often arises in life is 
whether the happiness that succeeds adversity 

i purchased at that rate. 
Probably, if we had the choosing of our des- 
tiny, we should shrink from such a valuation 
of good fortune. But Providence, which lays 
down the laws for man, otherwise 
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Not long ee toy 
no 


— 
For love and youth’s sweet matin song 
It hearkened to, and that alone; 


But now the song is hushed,—it hears 
Strange music, in a harsher key, 


For every sound a dirge appears 
Since Welly died, who lived for me. 


The summer of my life is past— 
Eternal winter reigns instead— 

For how, for me, could summer last, 
When she, my only rose, is dead? 


Sweet Nelly! would thou couldst be yet, 
As once, my day, my only light! 

But thou art gone—the sun has set— 
And every day, to me, is night. 


Yet, be the darkness e’er so deep, 

- Let no more suns arise for me; 

For night can soothe my heart to sleep, 
And, Nelly, then I’ll dream of thee! 








* For the New England Farmer. 
CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSES. 

This is a subject to which people who are 
contemplating building or re-modelling a 
house for their own use—and particularly a 
farmhouse—cannot give too much thought, 
for even a slight oversight in construction may 


| require hundreds of unnecessary steps to be 


taken every day, besides being a scource of 
constant annoyance and regret. 

A plan should be drawn several months be- 
foré operations are to be begun, and a con- 
stant watch kept for any improvment that can 
be made in it, so that the arrangement of the 
rooms when completed, the water, set kettles, 
cupboards, stairwaya, &c., shall be as per- 
fectly adapted to the work and comfort of the 
family as it is possible to have them. 

For a common farmhouse or residence no 
carpenter or architect need be called on for a 
plan, as nearly any family are capable of 
drawing one on a scale of one fourth inch to 
the foot, and they certainly know their own 
wants and needs much better than any one 
else—at least the women of the family do, 
and they are the ones who should be most in- 
terested in providing for them. 

I have very little sympathy for people who 
complain as many do, that their new house is 
not at all as they would like to have had it; 
that they employed an experienced carpenter 
to build it and supposed he would know just 
what they needed and ought to have, so gave 
no thought to its arrangement further than to 
decide upon the number of roums. 

This might do for a city or village resi- 
dence where the houses of certain sizes are 
all built very much alike, and no great amount 
of storage room is required ; but whoever de- 
pends upon a carpenter or architect to ar- 
range a house for farm and dairy work that 
shall exactly suit their particular tastes and 
needs, may expect to be disappointed—and 
deserve to be. 

The main idea with carpenters who are al- 
lowed to go on as they please is to have their 
work look as nicely as possible when com- 
pleted; if the windows are placed at proper 
intervals, it is nothing to them whether any- 
thing can be seen from them or not, or 
whether the sink is left so dark one cannot 
comfortably see to wash dishes, vegetables, or 
work over butter; and if the symmetry of the 
rooms is to be affected thereby, considerable 
persuasion is needed to secure sufficient 
closet and storage room. 

To get a house built just as one wants it, 
every detail of the plan should be carefully 
arranged on paper tor the carpenter to work 
by; the exact location of every door, win- 
dow, cupboard, sink, &c., and a close watch 
kept to see that the plan is faithfully carried 
out, for frequently a few inches variation in 
the location of a door will spoil the only 
place gne had been able to plan for a bed, 
lounge or dining table to stand; and if per- 
sonal supervision is not given to the hanging 
of the doors, one can hardly expect they will 
all be made to swing the most desirable way, 
as no one who is not familiar with the pro- 
posed arrangement of furniture, shelves &c., 
can always tell which is the most desirable 
way. 

When re-modelling an old house or build- 
ing a new one upon an old foundation, 
one cannot always arrange it just as they 
would be glad to, but if sufficient forethought 
is used it can usually be made quite comtort- 
able as well as convenient. Wherever practi- 
cable I would have the principal living room 
of a farm house in the pleasantest part of it; 
where plenty of sunlight can be secured as well 
asa cheering outside view, for here the women 
of the family must spend the greater part of 
their time, and good spirits, if not good 
health, demand that they have somejmore con- 
genial surroundings than hog yards, sink 
drains and wood piles. Not that I would 
sacrifice convenience for the sake of a pleas- 
ant room, for very little pleasure could be 
taken where things were so inconvenient one 
was kept constantly jaded doing their ordi- 
nary work; but whenever an ell or wing can 
be built from the side of a house instead of 
from the rear, a pleasant living room can 
usually be obtained with the necessary com- 
forts of adjoining bedroom, backroom, pantry, 
and neighborly wood-room. 

One of the most enjoyable things with 
which a house can be provided is a cool and 
comfortable dining-room for use in summer ; 
coming into such a room from the harvest 
field or heated cookroom where the meals 
must be prepared, makes eating a real rest in- 
stead of something to be dreaded, as would 
be the case if it must be done by the kitchen 
fire. When a part of our house was rebuilt 
some years ago two other things were se- 
cured which prove so convenient we now con- 
sider them almost indispensable, viz., a 
piazza on which to dry clothes in winter, and 
a cupboard wood box between the kitchen 
and dining or winter livingroom. This latter 
is something I would advise any one to pro- 
cure if possible who has stoves in adjoining 
rooms using the same chimney, as it requires 
but one wood box for two rooms and that is 
out of the way and out of sight. 

Ours is three feet long and the same width 
as the chimney which stands beside it ; in the 
upper part of it are shelves and hooks for 
sadiron, holders, dustpan, brushes &c., while 
the lower part is of course boxed up as high 
as can be comfortably used ; the boards com- 
posing one of the sides are not nailed at all 
but made to slide in a groove so they can 
easily be taken out to remove chips, dirt, &. 
that accumulate in the bottom of the box; a 
full sized door opens into it from each room. 

The practice of painting instead of paper- 
ing the walls of back kitchens where a great 
deal of steam is made, proves so satisfactory 
to us I feel like recommending it to every one 
who uses a room for like purposes; thinking 
it would require papering so often as to be 
quite expensive, a nice lead paint was made, 
colored prettily with umber, and I think a 
very little French yellow, and when two coats 
of this had been laid on the plastered walls 
they were as glossy and easy to be cleaned as 
painted wood work; if cleaned in cool 
weather when the walls are wet with steam, 
every particle of dirt and smoke disappears 
at the touch of a damp cloth, leaving them as 
fresh and clean as when newly painted. 

Lead paint should always be used for this 
purpose, else the oil will strike into the plas- 
tering leaving little but color on the surtace, 
ich after a few years rubs off so badly it is 
very annoying, and must always be very difficul, 
to clean. J. M. H. 
Barre, Mass., June 30, 1879. 
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of water, to which is added one spoonful of 
turpentine oil and two of ammonia ; 
then the mixture is agitated. The water is 
kept at a tem which may be borne by 
the hand. In this solution the white clothes 
are put and left there for two hours before 
washing them with soap, taking care, in the 
mean time, to coverthetub. The solution 
may be warmed again and used once more, 
but it will be necessary to add a half a n- 
tul of turpentine and another of am- 
monia. Once washed with soap the clothes 
are put in hot water, and the blue is applied. 
This process, it is obvious, saves much time, 
mich labor and fuel, while it gives to the 
clothes a whiteness much superior to that ob- 
tained by any other process and the destruc- 
tive use of the wash-board is not necessary to 
clean the clothes*from the impurities which 
they contain. 


Grueral Pliseellany. 








OVER THE NARROWEST NARROW 
GAUGE. 

About two years ago, it may be remem- 
bered, there appeared in Scribner two papers 
on transportation—one favoring narrow gauge 
and one opposing it. In one of these the two- 
foot railway from Port Madoc, Wales, to the 
Festiniog slate quarries was cited as an ex- 
ample. This suggested to the editor a paper 
on this unique railway and Mr. W. H. Bishop 
was specially sent to investigate the subject. 
The outcome is an illustrated paper with the 
above title which appears in the Midsummer 
Holiday number. We quote a few para- 
graphs : 

his curiosity is the line, less than fourteen 
miles in length, from Port Madoc to the Fes- 
tiniog slate district, known as the Festiniog 
Railway. It is nominally two feet wide, but 
really one foot eleven and a half inches, and 
enjoys the distinction of being both the oldest 
and the narrowest narrow gauge in the world. 
It was the war cry—and the basis, in fact—of 
the second of the violent modern controversies 
known as the battle of the gauges. The first 
of these, it will be remembered, was between 
the gauges of seven feet and upward, support- 
ed by the noted Isambard Kingdom Brunell, 
and the standard gauge of four feet eight and 
a half inches. Brunell proposed to attain un- 
heard-of speed, retaining stability as well, 
with eleven-feet tracks, ten-feet driving- 
wheels for locomotives, and carriages hung 
between, instead of upon, the wheels. I have 
conversed with a pupil of his, now a distin- 
guished supporter of the extremely opposite 
views, who shared his experiments, and rode 
with him at close to eighty miles an hour, 
after eight-feet driving-wheels, on his Great 
Western road. He mentions a violent and 
dangerous lateral jar in the suspended car- 
riages as the cause of their abandonment. 
The Great Western itself, as late as 1874,— 
the Waterloo, it might be called, of the first 
struggle,—was relaid to the standard gauge, 
all comfort and profit in the use of it having 
been destroyed by the necessity of tranship- 
ment at points of contact with others. 

The second battle, the bombardments and 
hand-to-hand conflicts of which are still far 
from having come to an end, was begun by the 
,savorable report of a government inspector on 
the opening of the Festiniog Railway to pas- 
sengers in 1865. It was accelerated by other 
reports still more favorable on the placing on 
the track of a peculiarly constructed engine, 
the Fairlie, demanded by its increasing busi- 
ness in 1869. In the meantime a way of look- 
ing at railways from the point of view of their 
profits more than for striking teats had set in. 
They had not paid as was expected of them. 
The idea was broached and eagerly caught at, 
from the new information at hand, that they 
were extravagantly large, instead of stingily 
small, according to the reproach of Brunell. 

The Festiniog Railway has lost its exclusive 
prominence as an example, and is no longer 
the Mecca it was, now that some twelve thou- 
sand miles of narrow gauges have been laid 
down in other parts of the world. Most of 
them are among ourselves, however,—there 
are estimated, eight thousand miles for the 
United States and Canada,—and the circum- 
stance adds more than it detracts from the in- 
terest to the transatlantic visitor, who may 
promise himself entertainment in seeing what 
this fourteen miles of road, parent of twelve 
thousand, is actually like. 





ROSE TERRY COOKE’S SHOPPING IN 
NEW YORK. 


If you are a shop-girl, be one with all your 
strength ; do not treat the poor creatures who 
come to buy goods with such lofty supercili- 
ousness as to crush their hopes and send them 
away empty. Too many of this easy and 
ladylike profession forget that it is their duty 
to sell goods, not to put down customers. | 
never shall forget an experience of mine in 
New York—only one out of many. I went 
into one of the greatest dry-goods shops intent 
on Wpyihg a gown, and was ushered by a cour- 
teous-enough youth into the ladies’ depart- 
ment. Here the scene changed—courtesy did 
not rise to this story. There were six or 
eight elegant, languid creatures behind the 
counters, who instinctively knew I was from 
the country and not likely to be a great pur- 
chaser. I was a little frightened, but still 
civil, and quite bent on a cashmere suit, so I 
ran the gauntlet of these demoiselles, being re- 
ceived as an intruder—costumes dusty and 
shopworn pointed out to me on their pegs 
with an air of mere sufferance that at last be- 
came quite intolerable; and a general sense 
of my ignorance and inconsequence in the eyes 
of all this metropolitan elegance at last drove 
me out of the shop, with a vow in my heart 
never to trust myself in that palace again. 

But I did want my gown, so in a meek and 
humiliated spirit I entered another less pre- 
tentious shop, where I was taken in charge at 
once by a rosy, cheerful little German damsel, 
who served me with such alacrity and devo- 
tion, fetching everything from everywhere 
and ‘‘trying on” with such sunny patience, 
that I bought a suit I did not want at all, old- 
fashioned, gray instead of black, quite too 
tight, and deficient in various ways; but glo- 
rified to me for the time being by the bright 
and cordial perseverance of this girl who did 
her work well and thoroughly. I recommend 
everybody I know to go there and ask for 
Miss and if ever I want another New 
York garment I shall find her out again; 
though I will not promise to let her pleasant 
manner blind my eyes as it did before.—Sun- 
day Afternoon for August. 





From All the Year Round. 


THE S8EA’S ANSWER. 


The pale moon rushed along the stormy sky, 
Now hid, now seen, sike some belated bark, 
That drives among the breakers aimlessly, 
Their white crests gleaming silver through the dark. 
Pale as the moon, beneath the light-house cowered, 
The silent watcher on the great stone pier. 
She saw how black the gathering cloud wrack lowered, 
She heard the gale’s hoarse warning muttering near ; 
She felt the kindred tumult in her breast, 
With Nature’s angry mood was prompt to blend; 
Yet the sea answered, stilling her unrest, 
“The hardest hap comes ever to the end.” 


Though the great waves roll thundering to the shore, 
And o’er the reef the cruel surf-clouds foam, 
rhough fierce and high the crashing breakers roar, 
Between the weary fisherman onl home; 
Calm to its depths the tide will ebb at night, 
The waves creep whispering backward from the Scar, 
And as the cottage hearth shows welcome light, 
The laden coble leaps the harbor bar. 
Ears that can bear, hearts that can understand, 
Know Ocean tells us, like a stanch old friend, 
“God holds the future in His loving hand, 
The hardest hap comes ever to the end.” 


Ty retrested heures plenary bd Head 
n silent se 8 to shine, 
The areaiitn tenon kar tearful raaiees shed, 
On the grand beauty of the ruine@ehrine ; 
From the xy -side, laugh, snatch of song, and call, 
Came fitful to the pier upon the breezé, 
And, regular as pulse’s rise and fall, 
Boomed the long echo of the breaking seas. 
And still the watcher on the great stone pier 
Lingered above the eternal waves to bend, 
Taking their answer home to hush and cheer, 
“The hardest hap comes ever to an end.” 








Tue Armirs oF Evropg.—A French officer 
has drawn up an interesting calculation of the 
pees effective strength of the land and sea 
orces of the different countries of Europe in 
1879. France would have 1,760,000 men ; Ger- 
many, 1,671,000; Russia 1,302,000; and Aus- 
tria, 1,751,000. The other nations would not 
have more than one million of soldiers. In time 
of peace Russia keeps in active service the 
strongest army in Europe. This power has 
always under arms 788,000 soldiers. France 
has only about 500,000, Prussia 400,000 and 
Austria 300,000. In naval armies England 
comes first with 426 ships, of which 61 are 
ironeclads. Russia has 223 ships and France 
166 with 35 ironclads. Spain reckons 135, 
Turkey 116, Holland 86, Italy 67, and 
Prussia 55. a 





re The stocked ponds in Sterling are - 
ing remarkably good meat tubs for the i ji- 
tants. Over a ton of fish have been 
caught in the two Saturdays they have been 


opened for fishing. 











CKAMAXON ARE PHARMACY, 
SACK AMA at Beach St., above Laurel, i 
Philadelphia, Penn., June 12, 1877. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS “— 
has been praised by my 
favorable re- 
. 


nea 
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during sho. peel Das vores outa 
various diseases requiring a 


Stops its Falling 
Increases 
Bold by all Druggists. 


CHEVALIER'’S 


LIFE™ HAIR 


Positively Restores Crey Hair perfectly. 
Out at once. 


its Crowth rapidly, 
Removes Dandruff from the Scalp. 
Send for Treatise on the Hair, by Dr. 8. A. CHEVALIER, Office 204 Front St., N. Y. 





+> 





or 


DAVID LANDRETH & 


3teop27 


SEED GROWERS, 
Nos, 21 & 23 S. SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


TURNIPS for Cattle. 


THE BLOOMSDALE SWEDE OR RUTA BAGA IS 
TURNIPS for Table, 
THE GOOD SORTS ARE NUMEROUS. 


Now is the Time to Prepare te Sow.---Descriptive Pamphlet 
without charge, on receipt of Postal Card with full address. 


SONS, 





DARLING'S 


ANIMAL FERTILIZ 


AND FINE BONE. 


HIS FERTILIZER IS JUST WHAT 
you want for your late crops, as it will force them 
along. Try it and prove to yourselves that using it 
pays well for the investment, 
AMBERST, Mass., April 16, 1879. 
Results of an in te of a mixture two samples 
of Darling’s Fertilizer with Potash, 
sent to me by Geo. W. Humphrey, of Rochester, Mass., 
and Whittemore Bros., i= 
Per et. 
Moisture, 100c.. . . . 10.22 
Total Phos, Acid. . . 11.63 
Soluble, -. 190 
Reduced, > 11.63. . 2.96 
Insoluble, - 6.76 
Potassium Oxide . 
Nitrogen 


Value per ton, 2000 Be. . . 
CA SMAN, 
Inspector of Fertilizers. 


DARLING’S PURE BONE for Fall Seeding 
is the best, for it lasts in the soil several years after 
the first application. Bone Meal for cattle, and Bone 
for fowls and all other purposes. Address 


L. B. DARLING & CO., 
PAWTUCKET, K. I. 


For sale in the prinaionk agricultural warehouses in 
New England. Agents in Boston, Jos. Breck & Sons, 
Hovey & Co., Parker & Gannett, Whittemore Bros., 
Wm. E. Barrett & Co., Providence, R. I. 13t27 


CANKER WORMS. 
Every one who has seen orchards 

overrun with canker worms, knows 

what an unsightly appearance they 

present to the hat and also the 

utter impossibility of 

fruit from trees while in this condi- 


tion. The Elm, Maple, Linden, 
d=: other trees are also devoured 



































by these worms, causing them to 


ing egniiaant 
shade trees in which to take t. 
The Patent Tree Protector Co. of the United States 
having obtained the control of the patent rights of all 
the tree protectors worthy of the name, are-‘now pre- 
pared to supply owners of orchards aad others with 
the Matthews’ or Bates’ zinc trough and metallic top 
rotector, or the Townes, with cast iron top, or the 

artin protector which has a prepared cover of drill 
material, and is a ay and cheap article, being only 
half the price of the others. Further information and 
circulars on application to 

DUNCAN McFARLANE, Manager, 
Successor to E. C. BATKs and LogRING & KELLET, 
7 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 

County rights for sale. 13t26 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now 
travelling in this country, says that most of the Horse 
and Cattle Powders sold here are worthless trash. He 
says that Sheridan’s Condition Powders are ebechutely 
pure and immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will 
make hens lay like Sheridan's Condition Powders. 
Dose one teaspoonful to one pint food. Sold every- 
where, or sent by mail for eight letter stamps. I. 
JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. ly26 


THE NOISELESS, 
Light-Running, Straight Needle 


become anything but 








Sewing Machine 


Received the only GRAND PRIZE ever awarded a 
Sewing Machine, at Paris in 1878, and the highest 
honors, a Gold Medal and twe Silwer Medals 
with oye oy atthe M. C. M. A. Exhibi- 
tion held In Boston the same year. 


New England Office of the Company, 
167 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
24 





Make Your @wn 


BEER. 


Just the thing for the hay 
field. Allen’s Reot Beer 
E-wxtract js made from roots 
and herbs, such as (Dande- 
lion, Wintergreen, Sassa- 
as, Spikenard, Ginger, 
Hops, &¢.,) for making home 
beer. It is easy to 
make, no boiling or strain- 
ing. A 2 cent bottle makes 
6 gallons oe ees aad sold 
y druggists aud grocers 
everywhere. Prepared by 


Cc. E. CARTER, 
Pharmacist, 
9t25 Lowell, Mass. 


ALLEN’S 


mT BER mur 
BISHOP SOULE'S 


LINIMENT 


Is a POSITIVE CURE for Sciatica, Rheumatism 
Neuralgia, Spinal or. Contracted Cords, Lame 
Back, Sprains, &c. It has cured cases given up by 
physicians as hopeless, AND 18 THE ONLY OERTAIN 
CURE FOR Sciatica. TRY IT, IT WILL CURE 
YOU. Always procure lar; bottles for severe cases. 
Large bottles $1.50, small bottles 75 cts., half-dozen 
large bottles $7.60. Sold by all crugpista. F. W. 
RYDER & SON, Proprietors, 6 Boy! Hall, 
ton, Mase. ly12 





$5 to $20 ke..“Seteew't con Portada Me 


60 Carda—20 Chromo, 10 Motto, 30 Ocean Shells, 
Snowflake, &c., name on, 0c. CLINTON BROS., 
Clintonville, Ct. 26tley 
A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream or Magical Beantifier 











ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ 
rs of oll the Skin 




















Vegetine is sold by all i 





LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
For One, Two and Three Horses. 


MACHINssS FOR 


THRESHING & CLEANING GRAIN, 


They will bring in more money than a good farm. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List—F REE. 
We have testimonials in our Circular showing that 
men have threshed and cleaned with Two-Horse-Pow- 
er a bushel per minute—500 bushels per day—and have 
earned $800 in a single threshing season. Hig). st 
award at al) competitive exhibitions. Address 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
Middletown Springs, Vt. 


THE ONLY 


Practical Washer. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


15.00. 


For Circulars address 


= Wilkins Washer Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Price at Retail, 


profits on 30 days’ investment of @ 
0 —in West’n Union, June 7.— * 
Proportional returns every week on Stock Options of 
$20, - $50, - $100, <- §500, 
Official Reports and Circulars free. Address 
T. POTTER WIGHT & CO., 
Bankers, 35 Wall St., N. Y. 


lyl2 


AKE Wine of Cider and get $1 per gallon. 
quire of 8. G. BRACKET, Ipswich, Maas. 


RYKES’ BEARD ELIF 

Ges) | pares oe fe. Coenen enone « 

: Front eas Senet te peau 
GATES’ 


GARGET CURE. 


For the Cure and Prevention of Gar- 
get in Cattle. 


Teats Partially Destroyed, Restored to 
their Natural Condition. Kernels in Teata 
or Udder Removed Speedily and Surely. 
All Stringy Substances or bunches in Bag 


removed by from 1 to 2 bottles. Blood or Sediment in 
Milk, from 1 dose to 1 bottle. 
SOLD BY 


JIOHN BB. GATES, 
17 HARVARD ST., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


If your medicine dealers do not keep the Garget Cure, 
send to the proprictor, at Worcester, for it. ly20 


NO MORE 


OR ou 
ACUTEOR CHRONIC 


ALICYLIC 
SURE CURE. 


Manufactured only under the above Trade-Mark, by 
the European Salicylic Medicine Company, 
OF PARIS AND LEIPZIC. 

IMMEDIATE RELIEF WARRANTED. PERMANENT 
CURE GUARANTEED. Now exclusively used by all 
celebrated Physicians of Europe and America, becom. 
ing a Staple, Harmless and Reliable Remedy on both 
continents. The Highest Medical Academy of Paris 
report 95 cures out of 100 cases within three days. Se- 
cret—The only dissolver of the poisonous Uric Acid 
which exists in the Blood of Rheumatic and Gouty 
Patients. $1.00 a Box; 6 Boxes for $5.00. Sent to 
any address on receipt of price. ENDORSED BY Prysi 
CIANS, SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Address, 

WASHBURNE & COo., 

Only Importers’ Depot, 212 broadway, N. Y 

For sale by WEEKS & PorrTER, and GEo. C. Goop 
WIN & Co., Boston. lyl2 


MACENTS. READ THISI 


e will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month and 
expenses, of allow a large Commission, te sell our new 
and wonderful inventions. We mean what we say. Bam- 
ple free. Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich, 


6my 
FIRST SELF - REGULATING 
solid wheel Mill invented. Tested twelve 
rears. 6000in use. Victorious at all the 
yorld’s Fairs. Warranted not to blow 
down. Used in every State in the Union. 
Export returns show more ECLIPSE 
WIND MILLS sent abroad than all other 
Wind Mills combined. Used exclusively 
by 44 different leading Railroads. 

All needing power for Force Pumping, Irrigation, 
Drainage, Water Supply, or Grinding Grain, please 
apply for circular at 

40 Oliver Street, Boston, 


where a Mill can be seen in operation. 
. H. WHEELER. 


ties, Dr. Plerce’s iden Medical Diséovery chres 
ali Mumors, from the worst to a common 
Bieteh, Pim or Ere Mercurial disease, 
Mineral Poison®, and their effects, are eradicated, 
and vigorous health and a sound grmatitation estab- 
lished. Eryst heum, Fever 
or Rough Bkin, in short, all diseases caused ba 
bleod, are conquered by this powerful, purifying, and 
pg mes fy ge fected 1 
Especially has it manifes ite potency in curt 
‘etter, Rose Oarbun ; a 4 


Eyes, 

Berofulous Sores and Sw: White Swellings, 
Goltre or Thick Neck, and 

If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sallow 
celor of skin, or yellowish-brown spots on face or 
body, frequent headache or dizziness, bad taste tn, 
mouth, internal heat or chilis alternated with sot 
flushes, low spirits, and gloomy forebodt 
appetite, anc 


By its greatand ie plood-purifying proper- 


1 lar 
tongue coated, you are ring from 
‘orpid Liver, or “Biliousness.” In many cases 0! 
* Liver Com t” only part of these symptoms 
experienced. As a remedy for all such Cases, Dr. 
nee Golden Medical Discovery bas 
t effects perfect and ractical cures, 
c 





it the greatest medical discovery of the 
it cures the severest Coughs, it strengthens 
and s the blood. sid by d ete. 
Rk. ‘2 PIERCE, M. D., Fropy, Ww '» Dispensary 
and Invalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TARRH nemepy 
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